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ABSTRACT 

Service industries, some manufacturing, and a 
concentration of retirees can provide a strong economic base in a 
rural area> Rapid growth of service businesses, especially wholesale 
and retail firms and other businesses related to tourism and 
recreation, attracted job-seekers to a 10-county area in the Ozark 
Mountains of Arkansas and Missouri during 1978-84. Newcomers were 
better educated and held higher paying jobs than long-term residents. 
The recreation businesses provided increased job opportunities for 
youths but tended to pay low wages and be seasonal, based on tourism 
patterns. Manufacturing industries provided about a fourth of the 
jobs in the area, many of them higher paying than jobs in the service 
sector. The area also benefited from the stable income and buying 
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trade, services and tourism-related businesses. Twenty-eight percent 
of the area's establishments opened for business after 1970; another 
23% expanded since 1978. Service-sector industries accounted for 85% 
of the new and 75% of the expanding businesses. (AA) 
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Abstract 

Service industries, some manufacturing, anu! a concentration of retirees 
can provide a strong f^conomic base for a rural area. Rapid growth of 
service businesses, especially wholesale and retail firms and other 
businesses related to tourism and recreation, at.^racii3d job-seekers to a 
10-county area in the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas and Missouri during 
1978-84. Newcomers were better educated and held higher paying jobs 
than long-term residents. The recreation businesses provided increased 
job opportunities for youths but tended to pay low wages and be 
seasonal, based on tourism patterns. Manufacturing industries provided 
about a fourth of the jobs in the area, many of them higher paying than 
jobs in the service sector. The area also benefited from the stable in- 
comes and buying patterns of retirees who made up 33 percent of the 
adult residents. 

Keywords: Jnmigrants, rural employment growth, rural labor force, 

women, youth, tourism, retirees, service businesses, recreation 
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Summary 



Service industries, some manufacturing, and a 
concentration of retirees can provide a strong 
economic base in a rural area. Rapid growth of 
servico businesses, especially wholesale and 
retail firms and other businesses related to 
tourism and recreation, attracted ,^ob-seekers to 
a 10-county area in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
sas and Missouri during 1978-84. 

Newcomers were better educated and held higher 
paying jobs than long-term residents. The recrea- 
tion businesses provided increased job oppor- 
tunities for youths but tended to pay low wages 
and be seasonal, based on tourism patterns. 
Manufacturing industries provided about a fourth 
of the jobs in the area, many of them higher pay- 
ing than jobs in the service sector. The area also 
benefited from the stable incomes and buying 
patterns of retirees who made up 33 percent of 
the area's adult residents. Government played a 
minor role in the area's economic expansion. 

Economic expansion in the area was dominated 
by wholesale and retail trade, services, and 
tourism-related businesses. Twenty-eight percent 
of the area's establishments opened for business 
after 1970; another 23 percent expanded since 
1978. Service-sector industries accounted for 85 
percent of the new and 76 percent of the expand- 
ing businesses. 

Here are the principal findings of this study: 

• Inmigrants tended to be better trained 
than long-term residents and, thus, to 
get better paying professional and 
executive jobs. Increased job training is 
one way to promote local residents* 
opportunities for higher paying jobs. 



^ Although recreation-based businesses 
accounted for 15 percent of the estab- 
lishments and 16 percent of the jobs in 
the area, the firms tended to be small, 
to offer mostly part-time jobs, and to 
change ownership often. However, 
these businesses provided jobs for 
youths and those entering the labor 
force. 

• Manufacturing plants are important to 
an area's economic growth because 
they tend to provide higher paying jobs. 

• Retirees provide stable income and 
spending patterns to a community, but 
they can strain a community's services. 
Demands on medical facilities, hous- 
ing, and transportation increase as the 
elderiy proportion of the population in- 
creases. 

• Government played a minor role in the 
area's economic growth. Few local 
businesses used government funds to 
expand or get started. Few members of 
the local labor force had government- 
sponsored training. 

This study looks at a rural area in which tourism 
contributed significantly to the local economy to 
determine which industries provided what kinds of 
jobs, who got the jobs, and how economic growth 
affected the area's residents. The 10-county area 
was chosen to ' ' the effects of rapid growth in 
a nonmetro arei many retirees and many 
businesses based on tourism. This study is the 
third of three in a series of regional studies of the 
effects of rural economic growth. 
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Glossary 

statistical testing and survey design: 

Significant difference— 
The difference between two variables is statis- 
tically significant at the 95-percent confidence 
level when the probability is 5 percent or less 
that the observed difference; between the two 
variables would be this large or larger by 
chance. The variables tested were in the form 
of totals, ratios, percentages, and dollar values. 

Survey sample designs- 
Area frame. The area frame consisted of a 
two-stage stratified cluster sample, where 
the first stage Involved sampling geographic 
segments and the second stage involved 
sampling establishments and households. 
The area frame provided a sample of estab- 
lishments and households not identified by 
the list frame. The area frame and list frame 
together represented the total population of 
establishments and households. 

List frame. The list frame sample was drawn 
from a list of nonfarm private-sector estab- 
lishments and government units located in 
the 10-county area A subsample of employees 
was drawn from the surveyed list frame estab- 
lishments, becoming the list fmme sample of 
households. 

Employers, private and public sectors, and 
related terms: 

Establishment— 
An establishment is an economic unit, 
generally located at a single building site 
where business is conducted or where serv- 
ices or industrial operations are performed. 
In some cases, for example contractors, the 
establishment may have work crews at vary- 
ing locations. A firm may consist of one or 
more such units. 

Types of establishments— 
Goods-producing. Establishments in the 
private sector engaged in construction, min- 
ing, and manufacturing activities. Farms 
were excluded from the list of establishments. 

Services-producing. Establishments in the 
private sector engaged in wholesale and 
retail trade; transportation, communications, 
and public utilities (TCPU); finance, in- 
surance, and real estate (FIRE); and all other 



services. Including hotels, personal, 
business, amusement, health, legal, educa- 
tion, and social services. 

Government. Civilian Federal, State, county, 
city, town, or special purpose governmental 
units. A unit of government or a nonprofit 
organization funded completely or primarily 
by Federal, State, or local government which 
has sufficient management over Its own af- 
fairs or taxing authority to distinguish it from 
the administrative structure of other govern- 
mental units. Except for U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers' reservoir offices, military units 
were excluded from the survey. 

Recreation. Eating and drinking places, lodg- 
ing places, museums, and amusement and 
recreation services, including motion 
pictures. 

Size of establishment- 
No paid employees. Those establishments 
totally operated by self-employed owners or 
partners in June 1984 and referred to as 
establishments with no paid employees at 
the time of the interview. Some of these 
establishments had paid employees in 1978. 

Small. Those units that employed fewer than 
20 paid workers in June 1984. 

Large. Those units that employed 2C or more 
paid workers in June 1984. 

Establishment wage levels— 
Mean-wage establishments. The average 
weekly wages paid full-time workers in the 
mean wage establishments ranged from $215 
to $262 in June 1984. The authors calculated 
this wage by adding and subtracting 10 per- 
cent of the mean weekk'y wage of $238 paid 
full-time workers by all establishments. 

Low-wage establishments. The average 
weekly wage paid full-time workers was less 
than $215 in June 1984. 

High-wage establishment^ The average 
weekly wage paid fuM-time workers was 
greater than $262 fr< June 1984. 

Structure or age of establishment— 
Multiestablishments. Private-sector 
businesses with two or more establishments, 
plants, branch offices, or outlets for 
business. Data presented under multiestab- 
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lishments represent oniy information col- 
lected from the.un!t surveyed. 

New establishments. Establishments which 
began operation in the I0-county area after 
1978. 

Ongoing establishments. Establishments 
which began operation in the 10-county area 
during or before 1978. 

Establishment employment change, 1978-84— 
Growih. Establishments that increased 
employment by one or more persons be- 
tween 1978 and 1984. 

No-growth, Establishments where employ- 
ment levels declined or did not change be- 
tween 1978 and 1984. 

Population and employee-related terms: 

Household— 

A group of persons, not necessarily related by 
blood or marriage, whose usual places oi 
residence is a housing unit, such as a hc?jse, 
an apartment, a group of rooms, or a singte 
room occupied as separate living quarters. 

Annual household income. All cash income 
received during the year by household 
members except income received from the 
sale of land, buildings, stock, or other capital 
assets. 

Household member. Any person whose usual 
place of residence is in the housing unit that 
was surveyed. 

Adult— 

Any person 16 years of age or older in July 
1984. 

Labor force— 

Includes only the adult population that is 
employed or unemployed. 

Employed. Persons working for wages or 
salaries or who worked in their own busi- 
nesses or professions or on their own farms. 

Unemployed. Persons not working but look- 
ing for work or on layoffs waiting to be called 
back to a job. 

Employment rate. The proportion of the adult 
population that was employed. 



Unemployment rate. The proportion of the 
labor force that was unemployed. 

Residency status- 
Long-term residents. Residents who lived in 
the 10-county area continuously between 
December 31, 1968, and July 1984, or who 
have lived in thv^ 10-county area continuously 
since turning 16 years of age. 

Early inmlgrants. Residents who moved to 
the 10-county area between January 1, 1969, 
and December 31, 1978. 

Recent inmigrants. Resi ''^nts who moved to 
the 10-county area between January 1, 1979, 
and July 1984. 

Return inmigrants. Residents who had moved 
from the 10-county area, lived outside the 
area for some time, and then moved back to 
the area after January 1, 1969. 

New inmigrants. Residents who moved to the 
area between January 1, 1969, and July 1984, 
and who had not previously lived in the area. 

Employment status- 
Full-time. Wage and salary workers who 
worked 30 or more hours per week based on 
most recent pay period. 

Part-time. Wage and salary workers who 
worked less than 30 hours per week based 
on most recent pay period. 

Recent entrants to the labor force. Persons 
who were not in the labor force in 1978 and 
who were employed 1 or more weeks in 1983. 

Experienced workers. Persons who were 
employed 1 or more weeks in 1978 and 1983. 

Self-employed. Persons who worked for profit 
or fees in tneir own businesses or profes- 
sions or on their own farms. 

Occupational groups- 
Executive. Managerial, administrative, 
engineering, scientific, teaching, and related 
occupations, including creative artists, and 
nonfarm owner-operators. 

Technical. Technicians, clerical, sales, serv- 
ice, farming, forestry, fishing, and hunting 
occupations, and persons living in the area 
who were in the military. 
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Production, Manufacturing, construction, 
mining, transport, and related occupations. 

Worker ages- 
Youths. Persons 16-24 years of age in July 
1984. 

Prime age workers. Persons 25-49 years of 
age in July 1984. 

Older workers. Persons 50 years of age and 
older in July 1984. 

Link-wage workers- 
Persons who were sampled from the list 



frame establishments surveyed and who were 
working for wages and salaries 1 or more 
weeks in 1984. Establishment data linked to 
the worker are for the unit from which the 
worker was selected in 1984. 

Retirement status- 
Retired person. Was self-determined by 
respondents. A person might be retired from 
one job and currently working at another job. 

Retired household, A household where the 
head or the spouse of the head of household 
is retired. 
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Distribution of Empioyment Growth 
in 10 Ozarl( Counties: 

A Case Study 



Victor J. Oliveira and John A. Kuehn* 



Introduction 

In 1984, almost one quarter of the Nation's 
population lived in nonmetro areas (24).^ The 
labor force experiences and income situation of 
these nonmetro people differ significantly from 
their metro counterparts. Historically, the labor 
force participation rate and the median income of 
families in nonmetro areas have been consid- 
erably lower (79, 22). 

Several Federal economic development programs 
have been implemented in rural areas to improve 
the economic well-being of local residents. The 
Rural Development Act of 1972 and the Rural 
Development Policy Act of 1980 had explicit 
goals for creating jobs and inr;reasing the in- 
comes of rural residents {32, The rationale 
behind these programs has been that new 
employment opportunities in rural areas will 
benefit rural residents and disadvantaged groups. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) ini- 
tiated a series of surveys and studies of the 
economic growth process In rural areas as part of 
its Federal mandate to promote and monitor rural 
development and growth (6, 20). The purpose of 
these growth studies was to determine the dis- 
tribution of employment and Income resulting 
from different types of economic growth among 
various population groups. 



^Victor Oliveira 1^ an economist with the Agriculture and 
Rural Economics Divi.'^ion, Economic Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. John Kuehn was an economist 
with the Agriculture and Rural Economics Division, Economic 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and served 
as project leader prior to his resignation. 

''Italicized numt)ers in parentY>eses cite sources in the 
reference section at the end of this report. 



This study, third in a series of three, was con- 
ducted in a 10-county area in northwest Arkansas 
and southwest Missouri during a period of rapid 
employment growth in the area. This study had 
three major objectives: 

• To identify the employment contribu- 
tions associated with different types of 
establishments; 

• To measure the distribution of jobs in 
an economic area among various popu- 
lation SLsbgroups, including men and 
women, youths and older workers, 
inmigrants and long-term residents, 
and retirees; 

• To analyze the roles of government in 
the economic growth process. 

Information in this report should prove useful to 
economic development agencies, government 
program managers, and local leaders in planning 
effective :iral development strategies in similar 
areas. 



Background 

Data on the distributional effects of economic 
development are needed to properly formulate 
and evaluate alternative rural development 
strategies. Surveys of rural households, private 
sector establishments, and govemntental units 
are particularly useful because they can help us 
understand the effects of economic development 
on rural populations. The data of this study 
directly relate the characteristics of employees to 
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th^ Industries In which they work In order to Iden- 
tify Industry types most beneficial for rural 
development 

In 1979, USDA's Economic Research Service 
(ERS) began a series of three studies of the 
distributional effects of economic development In 
nonmetro areas. The overall plan was to Identify 
a number of small geographic areas which 
typified general economic conditions In nonmetro 
areas. This Identification process is necessary 
because nonmetro communities differ In in- 
dustrial base, racial and ethnic traits, and other 
demographic characteristics of the population. 
One community cannot represent all of the 
nonmetro U.S. population but can typify substan- 
tial segments of that population. The relation- 
ships generated In each study will hold for other 
nonmetro communities with similar attributes. 
The same general survey and sampling pro- 
cedures were used In each study to permit com- 
parison of results among different areas. 

The first study was conducted in a nine-county 
area of southern Kentucky, formerly a persistently 
Jow-income Appalachian area which had experi- 
enced considerable growth in a variety of 
manufacturing industries and in mining (6). We 
were especially interested in migrants and 
women In this study. The second study was con- 
ducted in a 10-county area of Georgia (7 7, 20). 
This area differed significantly from Kentucky 
because it contained a substantial black popula- 
tion and was an important commercial agricul- 
tural area. Manufacturing was also important in 
the economy of the Georgia study area. 

This study covers a 10-county area of south- 
western Missouri and northwestern Arkansas, 
formerly a persistently low-Income Ozarks area, 
which continues to grow substantially in popula- 
tion, tourist industries, and retirement settle- 
ments. Retirees and recreational establishments 
and their employees are key target populations of 
interest in this study. A previous USDA study 
identified 21 percent of all nonmetro counties as 
retirement counties (4). In these areas, 15 percent 
or more of the net inmigration between 1970 and 
1980 were people 60 years or older. The impor- 
tance of retirees to local, rural economies has 
warranted much attention from researchers (5, 7, 
8, 11, 12, 21). Retirees receive money from pen- 
sions, government transfers, investments, and 
savings, much of which is spent in the local 
economy, creating a demand for goods and serv- 
ices (27). This demand for goods and services 
creates jobs in the area. Retirees also spend 



more on food, medical care, entertainment, and 
recreation than do younger people (5). As a result, 
the service Industry should be a large source of 
income In these areas. Because retirement In- 
come Is more stable than employment Income, 
retirement communities should be less affected 
by recessions than other communities (5). 

The first objective of this study. Identifying the 
employment contributions associated with different 
types of establishments, is v* ^ basic because 
knowing the source of jobs anc the characteristics 
of establishments creating jobs in rural areas is 
Important. The relative Importance of establish- 
ment age, size, industry, and wage levels In 
generating employment opportunities has been 
debated. Good information on this Issue is essen- 
tial for formulating rural development strategies 
and allocating financial resources. Individual entre- 
preneurs may be able to identify new business 
opportunities, and job seekers will benefit from 
knowing which industries are expanding. 

The second objective, measuring the distribution 
of jobs in an economic-growth area among 
various population subgroups, adds to limited in- 
formation about how the benefits of economic 
growth are distributed among rural people. Cer- 
tain groups historically have been disadvantaged 
in job opportunities and economic progress. 
Other groups have faced serious disruptions from 
changing industrial structures and population 
movements. We have limited knowledge about 
how jobs in growth areas are distributed among 
women, youth, and the elderly. Nor do we know 
the extent to which long-term residents and in- 
mlgrants compete for jobs, in particular the 
higher paying jobs. 

The third objective, analyzing the roles of govern- 
ment in economic growth, is included because 
government makes an important contribution to 
rural job creation. Some of these roles are ex- 
clusively the sphere of the public sector (public 
safety) while other public sector functions (educa- 
tion, job placement services) overlap and supple- 
ment functions performed in the private sector 
(loans, health care). To formulate effective 
policies for rural development, government of- 
ficials need to know which public sector ac- 
tivities are relied upon by private entrepreneurs 
starting or expanding businesses. Job-training 
programs and placement services should help 
disadvantaged and unemployed people get jobs. 
Many people believe government involvement in 
capital markets is essential for economic 
development, but we have little evidence to 
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assess rural employers' dependence on publicly 
aided capital. Federal, State, and local spending 
decisions for the broad goals of rural develop- 
ment could be improved with better understand- 
ing of which programs have had the greatest 
effects. 



Study Area 

A 10-county area in the Ozarks' upper White River 
basin was selected as the study site. This area in- 
cludes Baxter, Boone, Carroll, Marion, Newton, 
and Searcy counties in Arkansas and Barry, Ozark, 
Stone, and Taney counties in Missouri (fig. 1). 

We used four criteria in selecting the study site. 
First, the chosen area had to have had high 
population and employment growth rates during 
the 1970'S. The study area had a 43-percent in- 
crease in population and a 41-percent increase in 
employment during the 1970'S. Second, the area 
had to be a retirement center attracting retirees 
from a wide region. In the study site, the popula- 
tion age 60 or more years old increased 49 per- 
cent during the I970's and represented 27 percent 
of the total 1980 population. The I970's net im- 
migration rate of persons who were 60 years old 
or over in 1980 was 53 percent and amounted to 
14,700 people.^ Third, the area had to be a 
tourism center. In the study area, wage and 
salaried employment in eating and drinking 
places, lodging places, museums, and amuse- 
ment and recreation services increased 102 per- 
cent during the I970's and constituted 12 percent 
of the area's total salaried employment in 1980. 
Fourth, the area had to be a relatively self- 
contained labor market. This criterion increased 
the probability that workers in the area would 
also live in the area, thus assuring an analysis of 
the distribution of employment growth among dif- 
ferent segments of the resident population 
without undue survey costs. We used 1970 
commuting-to-work data, the latest available at 
the time the study site was chosen. About 5 per- 
cent of the area's workers commuted into the 
area, and about 8 percent of the area's residents 
worked outside the 10-county study site. 

The Ozarks' White River area is a well-known 
tourism and retirement area in the Midwest. A 



series of dams on the upper White River have 
fashioned a sequence of large lakes amid the 
rugged Ozark Mountains. One of these. Lake 
Taneycomo, features a large trout fishery. 
Besides numerous country music shows, the area 
also has two large amphitheaters featuring 
dramatic presentations. Two large amusement 
parks are also in the area, Dogpatch USA and 
Silver Dollar City, featuring not only amusement 
rides but also many mountain artisans. Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, presents interesting architec- 
ture clinging to mountain sides. Larger commer- 
cial centers include the cities of Harrison and 
Mountain Home in Arkansas and Monett and 
Branson in Missouri with respective 1980 popula- 
tions of 9,567; 8,066; 6,148; and 2,550. 



Survey Design 

A major objective of the study was to identify 
new and existing sources of employment and to 
learn how these job opportunities were distrib- 
uted among population subgroups. This study 
required a survey design which would collect 
data from both establishments and households 
and would directly link employees and their 
households with their employers. To account for 
all workers and all households in the area, the 
sample included small businesses with no paid 
employees and households with no workers. We 
used two questionnaires and two surveys to col- 
lect data, one for establishments and one for 
households. The questionnaires were adaptable 
to the varying circumstances of establishments 
and households.^ 

The sampling procedure for establishments re- 
quired a complete list of employers and busi- 
nesses in the 10-county site.* We compiled the 
list from telephone directories, State directories 
of manufacturers, U.S. Bureau of the Census lists 
of local governments, and various trade and 
government directories. This list was stratified by 
industry and number of employees, and research- 
ers randomly selected a fraction of the employers 
in each stratum for interviews. Enumerators 
visited the selected establishments in June 1984. 
The establishment questionnaire elicited data on 
the date the responding private establishment or 



^Based on unpublished estimates of net migration of per> 
sons of retirement age prepared by Calvin L Beale of the 
Agriculture and Rural Economics Division. Economic 
Ri arch Service, USDA, from data from the 1970 and 1980 
Cer.3uses of Population. 



^For more information on the survey design, see {6, 20), 
^Churches, private households employing workers, and 
military units (other than U.S. Army Corps of Engineers' in- 
stallations) were not included in the establishment universe. 
Farms and farm operators were not sampled as establishments 
but were eligible for household interviews. See app. A for 
details. 
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The 10-County Ozark Study Site 




Missouri 




Arkansas 



government unit began operation in the 10-county 
area; legal organization; primary product produced 
or service provided; current and 1978 employ- 
ment, payrolls, and revenues; occupations of 
employees distributed by sex of employee and by 
full-time and part-time employment; wages paid 
to occupation groups; fringe benefits; turnover 
and vacancy problems; use of Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) or similarly 
subsidized workers; sources of new hires; and 
sources of funds for starting or expanding opera- 
tions. Data for 1978 provided a base for measur- 
ing growth. We believed that 5 years was enough 
time for growth to occur and for its effects to be 
distributed throughout the economy. 

The direct linkage, or cross-referencing, of 
workers' households with their employers used 
data obtained from a random sample of employ- 
ees whose names and addresses came from in- 
terviewed list frame employers. Enumerators 
selected this sample of employees from employ- 
ment rolls to form the list frame sample of 
households. Enumerators interviewed these 
workers and members of their households at their 
homes using the household questionnaire. Thus, 
we linked information about working residents 
with information about their employers. 

Area frame samples of establishments and 
households supplemented the list frames in two 
ways. First, the area frame sample of establish- 
ments accounted for incompleteness of the 
employer universe list. Although we attempted to 
prepare a list that included all establishments, 
some establishments were not on the list. 
Enumerators attempted to contact any establish- 
ment found in the sampled land segments that 
was not on the universe list. Second, we used the 
household area frame to sample households 
which would not be eligible for sampling through 
the list frame, such as households with no 
employed members, households whose employed 
members worked in establishments within the 
study area but not on the universe list of 
establishments, or worked in establishments out- 
side the study area.^ 

Enumerators interviewed list frame and area 
frame households in July 1984 using the house- 
hold questionnaire. Data collected included 
household composition and demographics, in- 
cluding age, sex, relationship to the head of the 
household, educational attainment, marital status. 



^Details on the survey design, stratification, sampling rates, 
and response rates are presented in app. A. 



and health status. All persons interviewed who 
were 16 years and older were asked about their 
labor force and employment status in 1978 and 
1983 and at the time of the interview in July 1984. 
Interviewers obtained occupation, employing in- 
dustry, hours and weeks worked, and wage rates 
for those working. For those not working in 1978 
or 1983 or at the time of interview in July 1984, 
enumerators collected information on primary ac- 
tivity, reasons for not working, and job search ef- 
forts. Interviewers asked all adults about par- 
ticipation in job training programs and migration 
to the study site. Each household reported 
whether any member had operated a farm in 1983 
or 1978. Interviewers asked each household a 
series of questions on sources and amounts of 
income and participation in public assistance 
and food programs in 1983 and 1978. 

Establishments furnished 617 completed reports. 
A total of 1,159 households containing 2,878 per- 
sons completed interviews. These counts 
represented an 82-percent completion rate for 
establishments and an 80-percent completion 
rate for households. 

We measured the establishments and households 
in the study area as they existed at the time of 
the survey, during the height of the tourist 
season. Approximately 9.5 percent of the area's 
establishments operated no more than 8 months 
a year; two-thirds of these were recreation-based 
businesses. Enumerators asked both establie'i- 
ments and households to recall their circum- 
stances in 1978.^ 

Because the data were derived from a survey 
rather than a complete census, all estimates of 
totals, proportions, and means in this report are 
subject to sampling error. Although a given 
estimate differs between two or more subpopula- 
tions or variables, the differences may not be 
statistically significant due to sample variation. 
We will restrict discussion that compares dif- 
ferences of subpopulations to those comparisons 
which are statistically significant at the 
95-percent confidence level, unless otherwise 
noted. We did not attempt statistical testing 



^interviews with current populations cannot fully describe 
the 10-county economy as it existed in 1978 because some 
establishments closed or moved away between 1978 and the 
time of interview, and some people left the area. The study 
measured and analyzed the establishments and households 
remaining from 1978 and newcomers to the area. The survey 
design did not allow data collection from establishments and 
households that came into the study site after 1978 but were 
no longer there in 1984. 
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where the number of sample establishments, 
households, or persons associated with a given 
attribute was less than 30. The tables show when 
establishment, household, and person estimates 
were based on fewer than 10 sample observa- 
tions. Such estimates typically have very large 
standard errors and should be interpreted with 
care. Appendix B explains the statistical tests. 



Study Area's Economy and People 

ERS selected this Ozark study area because it 
was a fast-growing rural economy with a tourism 
and retirement industry base. The substantial 
population of retirees allowed us to analyze how 
growth affects retirees. 

Industrial Stnicture 

The 10-county area's industrial structure was 
dominated by the services-producing sector and, 
in particular, wholesale and retail trades and serv- 
ices. About a fifth of the area's trades and serv- 
ice establishments catered primarily to tourism: 
eating and drinking places, lodging places, 
museums, and amusement and recreational serv- 
ices. Over 90 percent of the area's estab- 



lishments had fewer than 20 employees. Over a 
third of the establishments had no paid 
employees. Self-employed workers accounted for 
13 percent of the area's nonfarm employment. 
The majority of establishments paid average 
wages of less than $215 per week. About 28 per- 
cent of the establishments were started after 
1978, and another 10 percent had changed owner- 
ship between 1978 and 1984. An additional 22 per- 
cent of the area's establishments started 
business between 1974 and 1978. Approximately 
one-eighth of the wage and salary workers were 
employed part-time, less than 30 hours per week, 
during the summer of 1984. Recreation estab- 
lishments were also affected by seasonal opera- 
tions with 42 percent of them operating no more 
than 8 months per year. 

Data from the establishment survey represented 
an estimated 7,180 private sector establishments 
and 500 government units (table 1). Both Missouri 
and Arkansas have special purpose districts which 
account, in part, for the large number of govern- 
ment units.^ These 7,180 private establishments 



Establishment data in this report exclude military and 
armed forces reserve installations except for Corps of 
Engineers' reservoir project offices. 



Table 1 -Distribution of estimated establishmi^ntn and employmant, by selected characteristics, June 1984 



Item^ 



Establishments 



Employment 



Total 



Wage and salary 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Type of establishment: 
GoodS'producing 
Construction, mining 
Manufacturing 


910 
450 
460 


11.8 
5.8 
6.0 


17,470 
2,350 
15,120 


27.6 
3.7 
23.9 


16,490 
1,840 
14,650 


30.1 
3.4 
26.7 


Services-producing 
Wholesale, retail trade 
TCPU and FIRE^ 
Other services^ 


6,270 
2,540 
920 
2,810 


81.7 
33.1 
12.0 
36.6 


38.500 
16,240 
6,470 
15,790 


60.8 
25.7 
10.2 
24.9 


30,990 
13,190 
5,750 
12,050 


56.5 
24.1 
10.5 
21.9 


Government^ 


500 


6.5 


7,360 


11.6 


7,360 


13.4 


Recreation^ 


1,160 


15.1 


10,050 


15.9 


8,370 


15.3 


Size of establishment: 
No paid employees^ 
M9 paid employees 
20 or more paid employees 


2,710 
4,440 
530 


35.3 
57.8 
6.9 


4,490 
22,400 
36.440 


7.1 
35.4 
57.5 


18,540 
36,300 


33.8 
66.2 


Total 


7,680 


100.0 


63.330 


100.0 


54,840 


100.0 



— = Not applicable. 

estaWithme^"tr*^ ^^''^^ operating both in June 1984 and in 1983. Employees are June 1984 employees at 

SynilSr^^^^^"' communications, and public utilities; FIRE is finance, insurance, and real estate. 
4 nr mh!c c^LJ N^I?!"^'' business, amusement, health, legal, education, and social services, 
^^cfudes Federal, State, county, city, town, or special purpose government agencies. 
^Recreation totals are also included In retail trade and other services 

^Includes establishments operated by self-employed owners or partners with no paid employees 
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were operated by 8,490 self-employed persons 
and 54,840 wage and salary workers. Trades and 
services, including recreation, accounted for 82 
percent of the establishments, 88 percent of the 
self-employed, and 57 percent of the wage and 
salary workers. Recreation alone accounted for 
15 percent of the area's establishments, 20 per- 
cent of the self-employed, and 15 percent of the 
hired workers. The 500 government units in the 
area accounted for only 13 percent of the wage 
and salary workers. Three-fourths of the govern- 
ment workers were employed by local government 
units including public school districts. 

The 10-county area's economic base also 
included a sizable manufacturing component. 
Some 460 manufacturing establishments 
employed 27 percent of the area's hired workers. 
The area's emphasis on trades, services, 
manufacturing, and self-employed owner- 
operators differed from the overall U.S. nonmetro 
employment mix.^ 

Ninety-three percent of the establishments were 
small, employing fewer than 20 workers or with 
no paid employees and supplying 34 percent of 
the area's wage and salary jobs (table 1). Most of 
the wage and salary employment was concen- 
trated in the 7 percent of establishments that 
employed 20 or more workers. Manufacturing 
establishments and government units had the 
greatest average size, 32 and 15 paid employees, 
respectively. Trade and service establishments 
were among the smallest. These two industry 
groups had over 2,100 establishments with no 
paid employees. These generally provided 
employment only for establishment owners and 
their unpaid family workers. 

The area's new business growth was strong be- 
tween 1974 and 1984. Fifty percent of the area's 
establishments were new starts since 1974. New 
business growth was most prevalent in construc- 
tion, recreation, trades, and personal, business, 
and repair services. Only 21 percent of the con- 
struction establishments were in operation before 
1974 with the same ownership. Similarly, the 
shares for establishment age were 28 percent for 
recreation; 36 percent for other trades, and 29 
percent for personal, business, and repair serv- 
ices. These figures may reflect both the recent 
growth and the short lifespan of these industries. 



^In 1982, nonfarm self-employed workers constituted 9 per- 
cent of the total U.S. nonmetro employment. Forty-six percent 
of the wage and salary workers In nonmetro areas were In 
trades and services, 24 percent were In manufacturing, and 19 
percent were In government {27). 



In contrast, nearly 50 percent or more of the 
establishments in manufacturing, professional 
services, and in the finance, insurance, and real 
estate (FIRE) industries had existed more than 10 
years. 

Seventy-five percent of the nonfarm jobs provided 
by the area's establishments were full-time wage 
and salary positions in the summer of 1984. Self- 
employed owners held 13 percent of the area's 
nonfarm jobs.« About 15 percent of the wage and 
salary jobs were held by executives, managers, 
and professionals. Nearly 44 percent were held by 
technical workers, sales and service workers, and 
clerks. And the remaining 41 percent were in pro- 
duction and related occupations. Services- 
producing industries contained over 50 percent of 
the executive-professional occupations, and 80 
percent of the technical, sales, and service 
workers. Manufacturing plants accounted for 
most of the production and related jobs.^^ 

The average wage paid to full-time workers in the 
area's sampled establishments was $238 per 
week in 1984 compared with a national average of 
$333, both calculated on a 40-hour basis (37). 
Low-wage establishments were the predominant 
employer among those with full-time workers 
(table 2).ii Seventy percent of the establishments 
were classified as low-wage, accounting for 51 
percent of the full-time wage and salary workers. 
Low-wage establishments averaged 8 full-time 
employees compared with 16 for mean-wage and 
19 for high-wage establishments. 

Weekly wages varied across industries and 
among establishments within industries. Both the 
goods-producing and the services-producing sec- 
tors had more establishments and employees in 
the low-wage category than did the government 
sector. In turn, trades and services other than 
transportation, communication, and public 
utilities (TCPU) and finance, insurance, and real 



®Self-employed farmers are not included In establishment- 
related tables. They were surveyed only through the 
household survey. 

^°See the glossary for details about the specific occupa- 
tions making up each aggregate group. All occupational ag- 
gregations were based on the groupings found In the 1977 
Standard Occupational Classification Manual {291 

^^The wage classifications, low-, mean-, and high-wage, 
refer only to relative wage levels of establishments In the 
area. The classification is not intended to indicate wage dif- 
ferences of establishments within and outside the area. Full- 
time employees In low-wage establishments received weekly 
wages averaging less than $215 per week, full-time employees 
in mean-wage establishments received weekly wages averaging 
$215<$262 per week, and full-time employees in high-wage 
establishments received weekly wages averaging more than 
$262. 
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Table 2-Average weekly wage levels of lull-time wage and salary workers in private sector nonfami establishments and government units, June 1984 



Goods producers Services producers 



Item 


Total 


Total 


nflflSlfiir. 
lion 
mininn 

IIMIIIIIU 


ivioiiuidu* 
iiifinn 


Total 


fclol} UoQo 


TP DM 

rlnc 


uinet 
services 


Recreation'' 


Government^ 














Hmbif 










Establlstimenls^ 


4,320 


540 


220 


320 


3,410 


1,590 


600 


1,220 


600 


370 














Pefce/i/ 










Low-wage (less than 






















$215 per week) 


69.8 


62.6 


49.7* 


71.4 


74,3 


76,4 


50.8 


83,0 


93.4 


39.2 


Mean-wage ($215- 


















$262 per week) 


14.4 


26.9 


36.9» 


20,2 


12.5 


14,6 


ii.g' 


10,1 


4.5« 


13.2 


High-wage (more 


















than $262 per week) 


15.8 


10,5 


13,4' 


8.4« 


13,2 


9.0 


37,3 




2.1* 


47.6 














Hmbet 










Full-time wage end 






















salary workers^ 


47,840 


16,120 


1,740 


14,380 


25,470 


10,370 


5,430 


9,670 


6,180 


6,250 














Permt 










Low-wage (less than 
$215 per week) 


51.0 


48,9 


22.0« 


52.2 


56.0 


66.0 


13,3 


74.4 


96,5 


28.0 


Mean-wage ($215- 


















$262 per week) 


21,4 


28.6 


61,3« 


24.6 


15.4 


20,6 


9,1« 


13,4 


2.9» 


27.3 


High-wage (more 
















than $262 per week) 


27.6 


22.5 


167« 


23.2« 


26,6 


13,4 


77,6 


12.2« 


.6» 


44.7 



'TCPU is transportation, communications, and public utilities; FIRE is finance. Insurance, and real estate, 

^Includes hotels, personal, business, amusement, health, legal, education, and social services. 

^Recreation totals are also Included in trades and other services. 

deludes Federal, State, county, city, town, or special purpose government agencies. 

^Includes only establishments with full-time wage and salary workers. 

^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 

^Represents workers working 30 or more hours per week, 
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estate (FIRE) had more employees in low-wage 
categories than did goods producers. Other serv- 
ices (business, personal, repair, and professional) 
also had more establishments classified as low- 
wage than did goods producers. Much of this 
classification of services producers can be ex- 
plained by the recreation industry in which 93 
percent of the establishments and 97 percent of 
the employees were in low-wage categories. The 
recreation industry accounted for 13 percent of 
full-time employees, and 24 percent of the full- 
time service employment. 

New jobs added during the previous 5-1/2 years 
furnished about 30 percent of the area's 1984 
hired employment. Forty-five percent of the new 
jobs came in establishments starting operations 
in the area after 1978, and the rest were additions 
to older establishments. Twenty-eight percent of 
the establishments in 1984 were new to the area 
since 1978. Most of the new establishments were 
services producers, but some new goods pro- 
ducers also appeared. Surviving older establish- 
ments tended to have stable or decreasing 
employment. These establishments accounted for 
69 percent of the area's 1984 employment. Only 
37 percent of the older establishments with the 
same ownership in 1978 and 1984 reported more 
employees in 1984 than in 1978. 



Area Residents 

Data from the household sample represented 
72,410 households and 176,040 persons (table 3). 
Older residents and retirees accounted for a large 
portion of the population in the 10-county area. 
Almost 35 percent of the area's residents were 55 
years of age or older compared with 21 percent of 
the total U.S. population (2^. About 33 percent of 
the area's adults (16 years of age or older) were 
retired. The head of the household or the head's 
spouse was retired in 44 percent of the area's 
households. Because retirees are generally older, 
and women outnumber men in the older age 
groups, one might expect females to outnumber 
males among retirees. The opposite was true in 
the 10-county study area. In this study, retirement 
status was self-determined by the respondents. 
Because many of the older women in the study 
area had never been employed outside the home, 
they apparently did not consider themselves 
''retired" from a job. 

Almost 48 percent of the adult population were 
inmigrants, having moved to the area sometime 
after 1968. As a group, these inmigrants had lived 



Table S^Charactoristlcs of the study area's population, 
July 1984 



It6m 


Total 


N on ret trees 


Retirees 






Number 




^stimatAH total QArsons 

1^9 III 1 lOivU lUim ^OIOWIIO 


176 OdO 


19Q i7n 


AR ft7n 






Percent 




Sex: 








Male 


48.8 


47.1 


53.4 


Female 


51.2 


52.9 


46.6 


Age: 








Under 16 years 


20.6 


28.0 


02 


16-24 years 


10.7 


14.6 


02 


25-34 years 


11.5 


157 


02 


35-54 years 


22.4 


286 


5.5 


55-64 years 


12!3 


a3 


23!2 


65 vears and older 


22 S 




71 3 






years 




Mean age 


41.0 


30.9 


69.0 






Number 




Adult population, 16 








years and older 


139 860 


92,990 


46,870 


Residency status:^ 








Long*term resident 


72,830 


51,240 


21 590 


Inrnigrant 


67,030 


41750 


25,280 










Early inrnigrant 


52.0 


46.5 


61.2 


Recent inrnigrant 


48.0 


53.5 


38.8 


Return inrnigrant 


20.4 


23.2 


15.7 


New inrnigrant 


79.6 


76.8 


84!3 


Schooling completed: 








Less than 12 years 


35.3 


29.0 


47.8 


12 years 


42.4 


47!9 


31.4 


More than 12 years 


22.3 


P'i 1 








YBsrs 




M<?an schooling 


11.5 


11.8 


10.9 






Number 




Estimated households 


72,410 


40,480 


31,930 






Persons 




Mean household size 


2.4 


2.8 


1.9 






Dollars 




Mean household income 


17,515 


19,337 


14,776 


Per capita income 


7,980 


8,054 


7,868 



^Long-term residents resided in the study area continuously 
between December 31, 1968, and July 1984. Early Inmigrants 
moved to the study area between January i, i969, and 
December 31, 1978. Recent inmigrants, moved to the study 
area between January 1, 1979, and July 1984. Return in* 
migrants, both early and recent Inmigrants, had moved from 
the study area, lived outside the area for some time, and 
then moved back to the area after January 1, 1969. New in- 
migrants had not previously lived in the area. 

^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 
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in the area an average of 6.4 years. Forty-eight 
percent of these inmigrants were recent in- 
migrants, having moved to the area after 1978. 
Only 20 percent of the inmigrants were return in- 
migrants, who had once lived in the area, moved 
away, and then returned sometime after 1968. 
Retired inmigrants were more likely than non- 
retired inmigrants to have moved into the area 
before 1979. However, this does not mean that 
there is a decline in the movement of retirees into 
the area; the area continues to attract both 
retired and nonretired inmigrants, especially the 
latter. Among current residents, retired in- 
migrants averaged 1,546 persons annually during 
1969-78, and 1,785 persons annually during 
1979-84.^2 The number of nonretired inmigrants to 
the area Increased from an average of 1,939 per- 
sons annually during 1969-78, to an average of 
4,064 persons annually during 1979-84. 

The educational structure of the area's popula- 
tion was similar to that of the total U.S. nonmetro 
population, . vimost 65 percent of the area's 
adults graduated from high school compared with 
67.5 percent for all nonmetro areas (25).i3 On 
average, retirees had lower levels of education 
than nonretirees. 

The average household size, 2.4 persons, in the 
10-county area was smaller than the average 2.8 
persons for all nonmetro households in 1983 (26). 
This average was due to the large number of 
retired households in the area, which averaged 
fewer than 2 persons per household. The mean 
household income in the study area was $4,045 
below the average for nonmetro areas. However, 
because of the smaller average size of the study 
area's households, per capita income in the 
10-county area, $7,980, was slightly greater than 
that for all nonmetro areas, $7,828 (26). Although 
the mean household income for nonretired 
households was significi^ntly greater than that of 
retired households, the average per capita in- 
come for retired and nonretired households was 
not significantly different. 

In July 1984, 51.2 percent of the study area's 
population was in the labor force, either working 
or looking for work, compared with 62.9 percent 



^^Data indicate that the population in the 10-county area in- 
creased an average 3.6 percent per year from 1970 to 1980 
and an average 1.9 percent from 1980 to 1984. Based on data 
furnished by Calvin Beale, ARED, ERS. 

^^he educational levels for all nonmetro areas refer to per- 
sons age 18 years and older. In the 10-county study area, 66.8 
percent of persons age 18 years and older completed high 
school. 



of all nonmetro adults (table 4). The lower labor 
force participation rate in the study area is 
related to the large number of retired persons in 
the study area. About 6 percent of the labor force 
in the lOKJounty area was unemployed, lower than 
the 7.6-percent rate in all nonmetro areas (27). 

Employment growth in the 10-county area 
provided opportunities for persons entering the 
labor force. Twenty-two percent of the area's 
work force at the time of the survey had not 
worked during 1978. These new entrants were 
predominantly youths (16-24 years of age), a 
group which typically has little prior work ex- 
perience. Reflecting national trends, 60 percent 
of the new entrants of all ages were female (79). 



Employment Growth 

The Ozark study area has experienced con- 
siderable growth in new and expanded 
businesses and employment.^* Thirty percent of 
the wage and salary jobs in the area in 1984 were 
created after 1978; 45 percent of these were in 
new establishments. Expanding older businesses 
accounted for the rest. In both cases, most of the 
businesses and new jobs were in the services- 
producing sector. 

Sources of New Jobs 

New jobs result when new establishments open 
and existing firms expand. These sources of new 
employment provided jobs for new labor force en- 
trants, inmigrants, and displaced workers from 
establishments that closed. Twenty-eight percent 



^^The survey did not measure decreases in employment 
caused by firms going out of business in the area or firms 
changing ownership during 1978-84. 



Table 4^Labor force status of adult population, July 1984 

Item 1 0-county study area 



Number 

Adult population 139,860 
Labor force 71,600 
Employed 67,350 
Unemployed 4,250 
Not in labor force 68,260 

Percent 

Labor force participation rate 51.2 
Unemployment rate s.g 
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of the establishments started local operations 
between 1978 and 1984 (table 5) and accounted 
for 7,540 new wage and salary jobs (table 6). 
Development efforts should not look solely to 
new establishments for job creation. Ongoing 
establishments can expand to generate jobs. 
Twenty-three percent of the establishments were 
in business in 1978 and expanded to create 9,120 
new jobs. Most of the remaining establishments 
either had steady or declining employment. Many 
were owner-operator businesses with no paid 
employees. Only a third had actual declines in 
employment. The survey design did not permit 
measurement of job losses associated with 
businesses which ceased operation before 1984. 

Over half of Ne new establishments and half of 
the establishments with no employment increase 
had no full-time workers. Nevertheless, those 
businesses were important because they provided 
jobs for owner-operators and their families, some 
part-tim^ jobs for salaried employees, and serv- 
ices to the community. While most of the area's 



establishments were in the services-producing 
sector, new establishments were even more con- 
centrated in services. Some of these new, small 
units may eventually expand employment, but 
many will probably remain small, family-operated 
businesses. In contrast to new and stable estab- 
lishments, over three-fourths of the expanding 
establishments were small units with 1-19 paid 
employees. However, they generated only one- 
third of the new jobs from expansions. Most of 
the expanding establishments paid average weekly 
wages of less than $215 (table 5). 

Numbers and Types of Jobs 

Ongoing establishments created more new wage 
and salary jobs than new establishments (table 
6). Almost 70 percent of the new jobs created by 
expanding establishments were in firms with 20 
or more paid employees in June 1934. Community 
development strategies need to include assis- 
tance for the expansion and retention of existing 
businesses. New jobs created by new establish- 



Table 5— Characteristics of study area business establishments, 1984 



Item 


Establishments 


New establishments, 
1978-84 


Establishments 
with increasing 
employment, 
1978-84 


Establishments 
with decreasing 
or steady employ- 
ment, 1978-84 


Establishments 
for which 1978 
information was 
not available^ 








Number 






Total 


7,680 


2,160 


1,760 
Percent 


3,000 


760 


Wage category 
of establishment:^ 
Low-wage 
Mean*wage 
High-wage 
No full-time workers 


39.3 
8.1 
8.9 

43.7 


36.3 
6.6 
1.03 

56.1 


58.6 
12.2 
14.8 
14.4 


29.6 
7.8 
12.3 
50.3 


41.6 
3.83 
4.03 

50.6 


Type of establishment: 
Goods-producing^ 
Services-producing^ 
Government^ 


11.8 
81.7 
6.5 


13.8 
85.6 
.6^ 


15.9 
76.0 
8.1 


10.5 
78.0 
11.5 


1.73 
98.3 
0 


Size of establishment 
in 1984: 

No paid employees 
1-19 paid employees 
20 or more paid 
employees 


35.3 
57.8 

6.9 


48.0 
49.0 

3.0 


4.0^ 
77.9 

18.1 


41.8 
54.2 

4.0 


45.9 
50.3 

3.83 



^These establishments changed ownership or management during 1978-84. The 1978 employment was not available for the 
establishments. 

^Based on average wages paid to full-time workers working 30 or more hours per week. 
^Estimate is based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 
^Includes manufacturing, construction, and mining. 

^Includes wholesale and retail trade; transportation, communication, public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; hotels 
personal, business, amusement, health, legal, education, and social services. 
^Includes Federal, State, county, city, town, or special purpose government agencies. 

H'hese few establishments increased the number of owner-operators working in the business; estimate is based on fewer than 
10 unweighted observations. 
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ments were aLout equally split between large and 
small employers. In the study area, many new 
small establishments furnished almost as many 
new jobs as did a few large new establishments. 
In this area, community development strategies 
need to focus also on small business assistance. 
Most of the new jobs were In the services- 
producing sector. Over a third of the government 
units either had decreases or no change in 
employment (table 6). 

The overall average wage level in the study area 
was $238 per week for full-time wage and salary 
employees (table 7). Overall wage levels were 
ccmparable among new, expanding, and non- 
expanding establishments. Wages differed signif- 
icantly among major occupational groups, how- 
ever, with managers and professionals receiving 
$368 per week, production workers receiving $229 
per week, and sales, clerical, and service workers 
receiving $199 per week. These wage differentials 
were typical of both expanding and nonexpanding 
establishments. For new establishments, however, 
production workers and clerical, sales, and service 
workers received almost equal pay. 



Almost 44 percent of the area's wage and salary 
workers were sales, clerical, and service 
employees who were largely in the low-wage 
category (table 8). Fifty-seven percent of the area's 
workers were employed by the services-producing 
sector. New and nonexpanding establishments 
had relatively more employees in sales and serv- 
ices than did expanding establishments. Among 
ongoing establishments, expanding est=iblish- 
ments had a higher proportion of production 
workers than did nonexpanding establishments. 
Expanding establishments were also larger 
employers than new and nonexpanding establish- 
ments, probably reflecting the role of manufactur- 
ing among expanding establishments. The propor- 
tion of males and females was about equal for all 
growth categories. And the proportion of part-time 
workers, about one-eighth, was also comparable 
across industry growth characteristics. 

The Influence of Multiestablishment Firms 

Multiestablishment firms accounted for only 17 
percent of the area's private establishments but 
furnished 52 percent of the area's private sector 



Table 6-Wage and salary ampioymont changa, by aalactad aatabiiahmant charactariatica, 


1978-84 






Employment change created by- 




Item 


New establishments, 
1978-84 


Ongoing establishments 
with increasing 
employment, 1978-84 


Ongoing establishments 
with decreasing or 
steady employment. 
1978-84 






Number 




Total wage and salary Jobs 


7,540 


9,120 
Percent 


-2,890 


New jobs In establishments 
by wage category, 1984:^ 
Low-wage 
Mean-wage 
High-wage 
No full-time workers 


61.0 
16.1 
18.02 
4.9 


44.2 
31.9 
20.5 
3.4 


44.3 
6.1 
35.0 
14.6 


Establishments, by type, 1984: 
Goods-producing^ 
Services-producing* 
Government* 


33.7 
64.2 
2.l2 


39.1 
51.5 
9.4 


20.2 
42.5 
37.3 


Establishments In 1984 with: 
No paid employees 
M9 paid employees 
20 or more paid employees 


49.7 
50.3 


32.6 
67.4 


11.7 
22.5 
65.8 


— = Not applicable. ~ ^ 



'Based on average wages paid to full-time workers worthing 30 or more hours per week 
^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 
3|ncludes manufacturing, construction, and mining. 

„«rLn'i!«?1f„ci''!cc ""'^ transportation, communication, public utilities; finance, insurance and real estate- hotels 

personal, business, amusement, health, legal, education, and social services ' ' 

'Includes Federal, State, county, city, town, or special purpose government agencies. 
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wage and salary emplo^>4int (table 9). Eight per- 
cent of the area's establishments reported to a 
headquarters office located outside the study area 
and furnished 31 percent of the area's private sec- 
tor jobs. Multiestablishment firms were about 
equally represented in both the goods-producing 
and the services-producing sectors. However, 
multiestablishment firms with branch plants in the 
area accounted for 71 percent of the area's 
employment in the goods-producing sector. Area 
development strategies should be sensitive to 
possible location decisions made by outside 
manufacturing companies. 

The Recreation Industry 

Fifteen percent of the area's private establish- 
ments were directly oriented to tourism and the 
recreation industry (table 10). These businesses in- 
cluded lodging places, campgrounds, restaurants, 
cocktail lounges, museums, and amusement and 
recreation services including cinemas, music 
shows, and theme parks. There appears to be a 
high turnover of ownership of recreation busi- 
nesses, since about a fourth of them had changed 
ownership since 1973. 

Compared with all other establishments and 
government units, recreation establishments were 
more likely to be in the low-wage category. 
Average weekly wages of full-time employees 
were $171 in recreation compared with $249 in 
other sectors.^^ In addition, recreation businesses 
relied more on part-time workers. More than 20 
percent of the recreation wage and salary 
employees worked fewer than 30 hours per week. 



Employment by Population Groups 

Providing more jobs through economic growth is 
an important part of many rural development pro- 
grams. The logic behind these programs is that 
increased job opportunities lead to higher in- 
comes and generally a better quality of life. An 
important question when assessing policies 
designed to stimulate economic growth is "who 
benefits from the growth?" That is, how are jobs, 
particularly new jobs, distributed among popula- 
tion subgroups? 

We were interested in the following groups: in- 
migrants and long-term residents, men and 
women, youths and older persons, retirees and 
nonretirees, and recent labor force entrants and 
experienced workers. We used two analytical 
methods. The first consisted of presenting the 
labor force status of the total set of adults in 
each population subgroup and comparing the 
characteristics of employed persons. An 
estimated 67,350 employed persons lived in the 
10-county area in 1984, of which 49,640 were 
wage and salary workers.^^ 



i^on a 40-hour basis, the national we'ghted average weekly 
wage for eating and drinking places, lodging places, and 
amusement and recreation services, excluding motion pic- 
tures, was $191 in 1984 {31). 

^^Differences between the establishment and household 
survey estimates of employment in the 10-county area result 
from the inclusion of farmworkers in the household survey but 
not in establishment survey, commuting patterns of workers, 
household respondent identification as self-employed even 
though working in a family-owned corporation, and dif- 
ferences associated with sampling households in one case 
and establishments in the other. 



Table 7— Average weekly aaminga of wage and salary workara In new and ongoing aatabllahments, 1984 

y^ll f^Qy^ Ongoing establishments— 

establishments establishments. Expanding ^, , . 
1978-84 employment ^ot expanding employment^ 



Dollars 

Overall average weekly wage^ 238 222 235 253 

Average weekly wage, by 
occupation: 

Executive, administrative, 

managerial, and professional 368 382 367 365 

Technical, marketing, sales, 

clerical, and services 199 196 191 210 

Production and related 

occupations^ 229 201 222 267 

^Based on wages received by full-time workers in private sector establishments and government agencies. Establishments with 
no full-time workers are not Includeid in this table. See table 5 for percentage of establishments with no full-time workers. 

2|ncludes construction, mining, manufacturing, transportation and material moving, mechanics and repairers, material handlers, 
equipment cleaners, and general laborers. 

3|ncludes both the 760 establishments changing management and the 3,000 establishments with decreasing or steady employ- 
ment between 1978 and 1984 as listed in table 5. 
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8— Selected characteristics of wage and saiary workers in new and ongoing estabiishments, 1984 



Item 



All 

establishments 



New 
establishments, 
1978^ 



Ongoing establishments with— 



Expanding 
employment 



Stable or declining 
employment^ 



Total wage and salary workers^ 



Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Full'ttme workers^ 
Part-time workers 

Wage and salary workers in 
establishments with: 
1-19 paid employees 
20 or more paid employees 

Wage and salary workers in: 
Goods-producing 

establishments 
Services-producing 

establishments 
Government^ 

Wage and salary workers, by 
occupation: 

Executive, administrative, 
managerial, and professional 

Technical, marketing, sales, 
clerical, and service 

Production and related 
occupations^ 



54,840 



53.3 
46.7 

87.4 
12.6 



33.8 
66.2 



30.1 

56.5 
13.4 



14.7 
43.7 
41.6 



7,540 



52.8 
47.2 

82.1 
17.9 



49.7 
50.3 



33.7 

64.3 
2.0^ 



11.7 
47.2 
41.1 



Number 



Percent 



29,140 



53.4 
46.6 

89.6 
10.4 



23.4 
76.6 



37.5 

46.7 
15.8 



15.4 
36.5 
48.1 



18,160 



53.4 
46.6 

86.1 
13.9 



44.0 
56.0 



16.7 

69.0 
14.3 



14.8 
53.7 
31.5 



men"t?:ien°SyS aS^'l'^^^^^^ ^S^'!' 3,000 establishments with decreasing or steady employ 

2Based on the number of full-time and part-time employees. 
3Full-tlme workers worked 30 or more hours per week. 

^Includes Federal, State, county, city, town, or special purpose government agencies 
^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations 
eqSnl cSrTand"'gS^^^ transportation and material moving, mechanics and repairers, material handlers. 



Table 8-^JJ'j;ajeJjiu^^^^^^^^^ sector establishments and wage and salary employment, by location of 



Type of establishment 



Total 



Type of Industry 



Goods-producing Services-producing 

Establishments Employment Establishments Employment Establish mTnl^ Employment 



All private sector 
establishments 



Single establishments 

Multiestabllshments 
Headquarters in area 
Headquarters not In 
area 



7,180 



47,480 



^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 
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Number 



Percent 



83.1 


47.7 


87.7 


16.9 


52.3 


12.3 


8.6 


21.3 


5.2^ 


8.3 


31.0 


7.V 



16,490 


6,270 


30,990 


29.0 


82.4 


57.7 


71.0 


17.6 


42.3 


21.3 


9.1 


21.3 


49.7 


8.5 


21.0 
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Table lO^Characteristlcs iif recreation and other 
business establishments, 1984 



Item 


Total 


Other business 


Recreation 


establish- 


establish- 


establish- 




ments 


ments 


ments^ 






NUfDuBf 




Total estab- 








lishments 


7,680 


6.520 


1,160 










Size of estab' 








lishment: 








1-19 paid 








employees 


57.8 


57.8 


57.6 


20 or more paid 








employees 


6.9 


6.9 


7.1 


No paid 








employees 


35.3 


35.3 


35.3 


Wage category of 








establishments: 








Low-wage 


39.3 


37.7 


48.2 


Mean-wage 


8.1 


9.1 


2.32 


High-wage 


8.9 


10.3 


1.l2 


No full-time 








employees 


43.7 


42.9 


48.4 


Establishments 








by employment 








change, 1978-84: 








New estab- 








lishments 


2o.1 


29,9 


17.8 


Growth estab- 








lishments 


22.9 


23.4 


20.4 


No-growth 








establish* 








ments 


39.1 


39.5 


36.5 


Ownership 








change^ 


9.9 


7.2 


25.3 










Total workers 


63,330 


53,280 


10,050 






Percent 




Characteristics of 








workers: 








Self-employed 


13.4 


12.8 


16.7 


Wage and salary* 








Part-time 


11.1 


9.0 


21.8 


Full-time 


75.5 


TO O 

78.2 


61.5 


Full-time jobs by 








wage establishment 






category, 1984— 








Low-wage 


51.0 


44.2 


96.5 


Mean-wage 


21.5 


24.3 


292 


High-wage 


27.5 


31.5 


;62 






Doil3rs 




Average weekly 








wage, full-time 








employees 


238 


249 


171 






Number 




New wage and 








salary jobs 








since 1978 


13,770 


11,890 


1,880 



^Includes eating and drinking places; hotels, motels, camp- 
grounds; amusement and recreation services; museums. 
^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 
^Information for 1978 employment was not available. 



The second method consisted of comparing the 
employer attributes associated with each 
employee subgroup using data which linked 
establishments and their employees. These 
linked analyses were possible because of the 
survey design which permitted employer and 
worker responses to be matched. We use the 
term 'Minked worker" when referring to data from 
the linked sample. This linked sample 
represented 25,180 wage and salary workers 
employed in the sampled establishments. 

The total adult survey data show that almost 43 
percent of the area's employed persons worked in 
technical, sales, clerical, and service occupa- 
tions, 28 percent worked in production-related 
occupations, and almost 30 percent held exec- 
utive, managerial, and administrative positions. 
This last group includes owner-operators of pro- 
prietorships and partnerships. The average weekly 
earnings for full-time wage and salary workers 
was $240. By occupations, executive, managerial, 
and administrative workers earned the highest 
average weekly wage, $322. Technical, sales, 
clerical, and service workers earned the lowest 
average weekly wage, $196. Production-related 
workers earned an average of $252 per week. 

Analyses of the linked worker data indicated that 
58.9 percent of employed persons worked in 
growth establishments; that is, establishments 
that increased their employment levels between 
1978 and 1983. Another 8.5 percent of the 
employed persons worked in establishments that 
began operation after 1978, and 32.6 percent of 
the employed persons worked in establishments 
whose employment levels were stable or declined 
between 1978 and 1983. 

Long-Term Residents and Inmigrantc 

Inmigration is a possible response to rural 
employment growth. Inmigrants may compete 
with long-term residents for jobs. Previous 
research has shown that inmigrants tend to be 
younger, more educated, and possess greater job 
skills than long-term residents (6, 9, 15, 18, 20). 
Some reasons why better educated, more skilled 
individuals are more likely to migrate include the 
greater probability of their working in national 
labor markets which may require moving for 
career advancement; their greater affluence that 
permits more travel, thereby familiarizing them 
with different parts of the country; and the 
greater likelihood they have the financial 
resources to move among labor markets {9, 75). 
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The same motives that cause seme individuals to 
achieve higher levels of education may also 
cause them to move to other areas seeking bet- 
ter, higher paying jobs. If these inmigrants, who 
have more education and job sicills than long- 
term residents, take most of the available jobs in 
the area, then rural development may be a proc- 
ess of hosting employment opportunities for 
newcomers with only minor labor market gains 
for the indigenous population (20). 

In the study area, the labor force participation 
rate, employment rate, and unemployment rate 
did not significantly differ between long-term 
residents and all inmigrants (table 11). However, 
residency status did significantly affect the type 
of Jobs held by employed persons. Inmigrants 
were more likely to be employed in executive and 
professional occupations while long-term resi- 
dents were more likely to work in technical, 
sales, and service occupations or in production 
and related occupations. Employed inmigrants 

Tabia 11— Salectad charactarlstlcs of tha adult population, by raaldancy status, July 1W4 



also received significantly greater average weekly 
wages than did long-term residents. 

Much of the difference in occupations and 
average weekly wages can probably be explained 
by inmigrants' greater educational levels. Less 
than 20 percent of the employed long-term 
residents had some college experience compared 
with 37 percent of the inmigrants. As a group, 
employed inmigrants completed an average of 13 
years of schooling compared with only 11.5 years 
for employed long-term residents. 

Labor market status differed significantly within 
the group of inmigrants. Recent inmigrants, those 
who moved to the area during 1979-84, were more 
likely to participate in the labor force and to be 
employed than were early inmigrants.^^ A person 



Although early Inmigrants included a larger proportion of 
retirees than recent inmigrants, this result was the same 
when retired persons were excluded from the analyses. 



Item 



Residency status 



Total 



Long-term 
residents 



All 

inmigrants 



Inmigrants 



Early 
inmigrants 



Number 



Adult population 



Labor force participation rate 
Employment rate^ 
Unemployment rate^ 



Employed persons 



Major occupation: 
Executive, administrative, 

managerial, and professional 
Technical, marketing, sales, 

clerical, and services 
Production and related 

occupations 



Average age 
Average education 



Averap'^ weekly earnings, 1983^ 



139,860 72,830 



67,030 



Percent 



51.2 
48.2 
5.9 



51.4 
48.4 
5.8 



51.0 
47.9 
6.1 



Number 



67,350 35,240 



32,110 



Percent 



29.5 
42.6 
27.9 



39.8 
12.2 



240 



22.2 
45.9 
31.9 



39.9 
11.5 



222 



37.5 
39.0 
23.5 



39.7 
13.0 



Years 



Dollars 



259 



34,860 



46.2 
43.4 
6.0 



15,140 



43.7 
32.5 
23.8 



43.9 
12.8 



275 



^Percentage of the adult population employed. 

^Percentage of the labor force unemployed. 

^Based on earnings of full-time wage and salary workers. 



Recent 
inmigrants 



32,170 



56.2 
52.7 
6.1 



16,970 



32.1 
44.7 
23.2 



36.0 
13.1 



246 
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can participate in the labor force even though not 
working, so long as that person is looking for work 
or on layoff waiting to be called back to a job. 

Recent inmigrants were also more likely than early 
Inmigrants to be employed in technical, sales, 
and service Jobs while early inmigrants were 
more likely to be employed in executive and pro- 
fessional occupations. This situation could 
reflect the availability of new business oppor- 
tunities during the earlier growth phase of the 
area. Early inmigrants may also have had more 
time to benefit from promotions with increased 
work experience. 

Analyses of the linked worker data indicate that 
the distribution of workers by establishment type 
was also related to residency status (table 12). 
Long-term residents were more likely to be 
employed in goods-producing establishments 
than were inmigrants. This finding is also cor- 
roborated by the larger percentage of long-term 
residents employed in production and related oc- 
cupations which are generally found in goods- 
producing industries (table 11). In addition, 
recreation establishments employed relatively 
more inmigrants than long-term residents. One 
might expect that many of the inmigrants working 
in recreation establishments would be temporary 
residents; that is, persons who reside most of the 
year outside the area and move to the area to 
work for the summer. However, temporary resi- 
dents w3re almost nonexistent in the study area. 
About 97 percent of the study area's adults lived 
in the area all year. 

In this retirement-tourism area, local economic 
growth furnished jobs for long-term residents, 
early inmigrants, and recent inmigrants. All three 
groups had comparable unemployment rates. 
Recent inmigrants did participate in the labor 
force more than early inmigrants and long-term 
residents. Early inmigrants were able to out- 
compete both long-term residents and recent in- 
migrants for jobs in the executive and profes- 
sional categories, including self-employed pro- 
prietors and partners. Recent inmigrants likewise 
held more of these jobs than long-term residents 
did. This finding may reflect the higher education 
levels attained by inmigrants. 

Retired Persons 

Retired persons represent an important economic 
asset for rural communities.^^ Retirees receive 
money from pensions, government transfers, in- 
vestments, and savings, much of which is spent 



Table 12— Selected characteristics of linked wage and 
salary employees, by residency status, 19S4^ 



Residency status 
"^^^^^ Long-term All 

residents Inmigrants 



Number 

Total linked wage 

and salary employees 25,180 14,230 10,950 

Percent 

Establishment 



characteristics* 
















Low*wage 


49.1 


47.4 


51.4 


MAAn.MfflnA 






on 7 


High-wage 


28.6 


29.2 


27.9 


Type— 








Goods-producing 


26.4 


30.3 


21.3 


Government 


19.0 


18.0 


20.3 


ServiceS'producIng 


54.6 


51.7 


58.4 


Recreation 


17.0 


11.5 


24.2 


Size— 








M9 paid employees 


44.8 


42.5 


47.9 


20 or more paid 








employees 


55.2 


57.5 


52.1 


Employment change, 








1978^— 








New establishments 


8.5 


7.8 


9.4 


Growth establishments 


58.9 


60.8 


56.4 


No-growth 








establishments^ 


32.6 


31.4 


34.2 



^Wage and salary workers sampled from the employment 
roles of the surveyed establishments. 

^Distribution Is for establishments with fulMlme employees 
only. 

^Includes establishments with change of ownership during 
1978^. 



in the local economy, creating a demand for 
goods and services. This demand for goods and 
services, in turn, creates jobs in the area (7, 5, 
27). Retirees may also represent an important 
potential supply of labor for local businesses. 
Many retired persons have gained valuable job 
sicills and experience over the course of their 
worlcing careers that younger worlcers may laclc. 

In this report, retirees are persons who con- 
sidered themselves retired from a job. A person 
may be retired from one job and currently worlc- 
ing at another job. Although retirees made up a 
large part of the area's population, they had only 



^^Retlred persons can also strain a community's services, 
however. The demand on medical facilities, housing, and 
transportation Increases as the proportion of the elderly 
Increases (7). 
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a minimal effect on the area's labor force. 
Retirees made up about 34 percent of the adults 
In the 10-county area, but only 6 percent of the 
area's work force (table 13). Only 9 percent of the 
area's retirees were currently employed, and they 
earned about 78 percent as much as nonretlrees. 
Retirees who were currently working had an 
average age of almost 64 years and were more 
likely to be early inmigrants and less educated 
than nonretlrees. 

Sixty percent of the employed retirees were self- 
employed, significantly greater than the 23.9 per- 
cent of nonretired workers. Older workers are 
more likely than younger workers to have the 
financial and skill resources necessary to start 
their own businesses (2). Many older workers who 
have retired from wage and salary jobs become 
self-employed to supplement their retirement 
Income. 

Retirees were also more likely than nonretlrees to 
be self-employed and to work in executive and 
professional occupations. Most of the "executive- 
professionals** were self-employed owner- 
operators who considered themselves managers. 
A self-employed person may have more flexibility 
in choosing when to work. Older persons may be 
less likely to want to leave these second jobs 
after reaching "retirement age.'* Despite the large 
proportion of retirees in executive and profes- 
sional occupations, their average weekly wage 
was significantly below that of nonretired 
workers. 

Men and Women 

One of the mosc significant changes in the Na- 
tion's labor force over the last several decades 
has been the increase in the number of women in 
the labor force (IS). In 1960, women made up 32 
percent of the Nation's labor force. By 1984, the 
share of women in the labor force had increased 
to 43 percent {30, 31). Over this same time period, 
the labor force participation rate for females in- 
creased from 36.7 percent to 53.7 percent (28). 
Several reasons may explain the dramatic in- 
crease of working women: more favorable at- 
titudes toward women working outside the home. 
Inflation that caused many households to add a 
second Income to maintain standards of living, 
decisions to postpone having children and limit 
family size which enabled more women to work, 
and decreased discrimination in hiring women 
(78). Despite the dramatic increase in the number 
of women entering the labor force, labor force 
participation rates continued to be higher for men 



Table 1 deselected characteristics off workers, by 
retirement status, July 1984 



It Am 


1 oiai 


Nonreiirees 


neiirees 






ntumuvf 




Total adult population 


139,860 


92,990 


46,870 






Percent 




Labor force participation 








rate 


51.2 


72.1 


9.8 


Employment rate 


48.2 


67.8 


9.2 


Unemployment rate^ 


5.9 


5.9 


6.3 






nfumuvf 




Employed persons 


67,350 


63,050 


4,300 










Residency status: 








Long-term residents 


52.3 


52.4 


50.5 


Early inmigrants 


22.5 


21.7 


34.4 


Recent inmigrants 


25.2 




m 1 


Self*employed workers 


26.3 


23.9 




Wage workers working: 








Full-time^ 


66.0 






Part*tlme 

1 Bl I III 1 Iw 


7 7 


7 n 




Maior occuDation* 








Executive, administrative. 








managerial, and 








professional 


29.5 


28.5 


44.5 


Technical, marketing, 








sales, clerical, and 








services 


42.6 


42.7 


40.5 


Production and related 








occupations 


27.9 


28.8 


15.0 






1 cot o 




Average age 


38.9 


Ifl 1 


Q 

00.9 


Average education 


12.3 


12.3 


11.0 






Dollars 




Average weekly earnings, 
19833 








240 


241 


187 



^Percentage of the labor force unemployed. 

^Worked 30 or more hours per week. 

^Based on earnings of full-time wage and salary workers. 



than for women. Furthermore, most of the 
employment growth of nonmetro women was con- 
centrated in low-wage service sector jobs (19), 

Labor force participation and employment rates 
were lower for women in the 10-county area than 
for men (table 14). Although women made up 52 
percent of the adult population in the area, they 
accounted for only 42 percent of the area's 
employed persons, the same as the national 
nonmetro rate. Employed men and women had 
similar average ages, average education levels, 
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and residency statuses, but the characteristics of 
the jobs held by women were markedly different 
from those held by men. 

Employed women were less likely than men to be 
self-employed, and among wage earners, were 
more likely to work part-time. Sume vvomen 
choose to work part-time so they can balance the 
duties of child care and other family respon- 
sibilities with the demands of employment out- 
side the house. Less than 5 percent of the 



Table 14^S6lected characteristics of workers, by sex, 
July 1984 



It6nri 


Total 


Mali» 

nrlolIC 








Number 




Total adult population 


139,860 


66,830 


73,030 






Percent 




Labor force participation 








rate 


51.2 


62.0 


41.3 


Employment rate 


48.2 


58.5 


38.7 


Unemployment rate^ 


5.9 


5.7 


6.3 






Number 




Employed persons 


67,350 


39,070 


28,280 






Percent 




Residency status: 








Long-term residents 


52.3 


52.7 


51.8 


Early Inmigrants 


22.5 


21.4 


24.0 


Recent inmigrants 


25.2 


25.9 


24.2 


Self-employed worl^ers 


26.3 


32.0 


18.3 


Wage worl^ers worthing: 








Full-time^ 


66.0 


62.7 


70.6 


Part-time 


7.7 


5.3 


11.1 


Major occupation: 








Executive, administrative, 








managerial. 








professional 


29.5 


33.8 


23.6 


Technical, marketing, 








sales, clerical. 








service 


42.6 


31.3 


58.2 


Production and related 








occupations 


27.9 


34.9 


18.2 






years 




Average age 


39.8 


40,4 


39.0 


Average education 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 






Dollars 




Average weekly earnings, 
19833 








240 


281 


188 



^Percentage of the labor force unemployed. 

^Worked 30 or more hours per week. 

%ased on earnings of full-time wage and salary workers. 



women in the study area working part-time stated 
that they wanted to work full-time but could find 
only part-time work. Women were less likely than 
men to be working in the executive, professional, 
and production and related occupations. Women 
were overrepresented, in relation to men, in the 
technical, sales, and service occupations. Within 
this occupational group, women dominated the 
clerical occupations. On average, the weekly 
wage received by working women was only $188 
compared with $281 for working men. 

Both women and men had similar access to jobs 
in new and growth establishments (table 15). 
However, women were more likely to work in low- 
wage industries, the only significant difference in 
the distribution of employed men and women 
across any industry sector based on the linked 
worker sample. 

Although women are entering the area's labor 
force in increasing numbers, men are still more 
likely to be employed, work full-time, hold most of 
the executive and professional jobs, and earn 
higher wages. In our study area, women were 
more likely to work in low-wage establishments. 



Youths and Older Workers 

Participation in the labor market differs signif- 
icantly by age. Because younger people possess 
few marketable skills and little work experience, 
they have historically experienced high levels of 
unemployment and low average wages (16, 79). 
Youths are typically the most likely to migrate 
when jobs are scarce in many rural areas (6). If 
jobs are made available to youths, the need to 
migrate to other areas for work is reduced. 

Youths (16-24 years old) in the 10-county area ex- 
perienced lower labor force participation and 
employment rates and higher unemployment 
rates than did prime age adults 25-49 years old 
(table 16). The unemployment rate for youths was 
more than three times higher than for other 
adults. Employed youths, many of whom may not 
have yet finished their formal education, were 
less educated and more likely to be long-term 
residents than prime age adults. Youths were 
less likely to work in executive and professional 
occupations and more likely to work in technical 
occupations than prime age adults. Having 
neither the capital nor the experience needed to 
run a business, relatively few youths were self- 
employed. On average, youths earned $81 per 
week less than prime age adults. 
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Youths were disproportionately employed in low- 
wage, service, and recreation establishments 
(table 17). Nationally, youths are overrepresented 
in the service industries (76). Service industries, 
including recreation-based industries, are generally 
associated with low-skill, low-wage jobs and 
more flexible hours (73). Many youths must find 
time to worl< outside school hours. Many of these 
service-industry jobs are seasonal. Eleven percent 
of the service-producing establishments operated 
less than 9 months per year, including 42 percent 
of the recreation-based establishments. However, 
only 6 percent of the employed youths expected 
to work less than 26 weeks during the year while 
87 percent expected to work more than 40 weeks 
in 1984. These figures were virtually the same as 
those of employed prime age adults and older 
persons. Possibly some of these full-time summer 
workers, especially youths, will continue part-time 
activity during the off season. 

The labor market position of older persons also 
differed significantly from prime age adults. Pen- 
sion benefits, Social Security, and increased 



Table IS^Seloctod characteristics of linked wage and 
salary workers, by worker's sex, 1984 



Item 


Total 


Male 


Female 






Number 




All linked wage and salary 
employees^ 


25,180 


13,060 
Percent 


12,120 


Establishment characteristics: 
Wage category^^ 
Low-wage 
Mean-wage 
High-wage 


49.1 
22.3 
28.6 


42.9 
24.5 
32.6 


55.9 
19.8 
24.3 


Type- 
Government 
Goods-producing 
Services-producing 
Recreation 


19.0 
26.4 
54.6 
17.0 


19.0 
30.3 
50.7 
14.3 


18.9 
22.2 
58.9 
19.9 


Size— 
M9 paid employees 
20 or more paid employees 


44.8 

55.2 


45.8 
54.2 


43.7 
56.3 


Employment change, 1978-84— 
New establishments 
Growth establishments 
No-growth establishments^ 


8.5 
58.9 
32.6 


7.8 
55.9 
36.3 


9.2 
62.2 
28.6 



^Wage and salary workers sampled from the employment 
roles of the surveyed establishments. 

^Distribution is for establishments with full-time employees 
only. 

^Includes establishments with change of ownership during 
1978^. 



physical ailments all affect older persons* deci- 
sions to work. Over half of the adults in the 
10-county area were 50 years of age or older. 
Only 25 percent of these older persons were 
employed at the time of the survey, primarily 
because many older workers choose to retire 
rather than remain in the labor force. Older 
workers, who were predominantly long-term 
residents and achieved lower levels of education 
than prime age workers, were also more likely to 
be self-employed and, among wage earners, more 



Table IS^Selectod characteristics of workers, by age, 
July 1984 



Age 



Item 


Tntfll 


16-24 
years 


25-49 
years 


50 years 
and older 






Number 




Total adult population 


139,860 


18,840 


49.750 


71,270 






Percent 




Labor force participation 
rate 

Employment rate 
Unemployment rate^ 


51.2 
48.2 
5.9 


70.8 
60.5 
14.7 


79.6 
76.6 
3.8 


26.2 
25.0 
4.3 






Number 




Employed persons 


67,350 


11,390 


38,110 


17,850 






Percent 




Residency status: 
Long-term residents 
Early inmigrants 
Recent inmigrants 


52.3 
22.5 
25.2 


71.4 
1.92 
26.7 


44.1 

25.3 
30.6 


57.7 
29^6 
12.7 


Self-employed workers 
Wage workers working: 

Full*time3 

Part-time 


26.3 

66.0 
7.7 


13.6 

75.0 
11.4 


23.4 

71.1 
5.5 


40.5 

49.4 

10.1 


Major occupation: 
Executive, administrative, 
managerial, 

professional 29.5 
Technical, marketing, 
sales, clerical, 

service 42.6 
Production and related 
occupations 27.9 


8.4 

55.7 
35.9 


32.1 

38.7 
29.2 


37.3 

42.5 
20.2 






years 




Average age 
Average education 


39.8 
12.2 


20.5 
12.1 


36.7 
12.7 


58.6 
11.3 






Dollars 




Average weekly earnings, 
1983^ 


240 


171 


252 


271 



^Percentage of the labor force unemployed. 

'Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 

3Worked 30 or more hours per week. 

^Based on earnings of full-time wage and salary workers. 
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likely to work part time. Many older workers go 
from working full time to working part time before 
they retire from the labor market completely (70). 
Among full-time wage workers, older persons 
earned significantly higher average weekly wages 
than prime age workers. 

The characteristics of establishments employing 
workers 24-49 years old did not differ significantly 
from those employing workers 50 years or older 
(table 17). That is, older workers were as likely to 
be employed in the same types of establishments 
as prime age workers. 

Recent Entrants 

The rationale behind many rural development pro- 
grams is that employment growth increases the 
demand for skilled labor, which in turn results in 
upgrading the positions of unemployed and inex- 
perienced workers (3). Some public officials see 
jobs as a way of reducing dependence on public 



Table 17^SelMted characteristics of linked wage and 
salary workers, by age, 1984 



Age 



Item 


Total 


16-24 
years 


25^9 
years 


50 years 
and older 






Number 




All linked wage and salary 










employees^ 


25,180 


4.500 


14,920 


5,760 






Percent 




Establishment characteristics: 










Wage category^^ 










Low-wage 


49.1 


62.4 


45.8 


475 


Mean-wage 


22.3 


17.7 


20.8 


29.6 


High-wage 


28.6 


19.9 


33.4 


22.9 


Type- 










Govbrnment 


19.0 


4.73 


20.6 


26.1 


Goods-producing 


26.4 


29.1 


28.7 


18.3 


Services-producing 


54.6 


66.2 


50.7 


55.6 


Recreation 


17.0 


30.7 


13.7 


14.9 


Size- 










1-19 paid employees 


44.8 


51.5 


45.4 


38.0 


20 or more paid employees 


55.2 


48.5 


54.6 


62.0 


Employment change, 1978-84- 










New establishments 


8.5 


16.5 


6.4 


7.63 


Growth establishments 


58.9 


55.5 


63.1 


50.6 


No-growth establishments^ 


32.6 


28.0 


30.5 


41.8 



^Wage and salary workers sampled from the employment 
roles of the surveyed establishments. 

^Distribution is for establishments with full-time employees 
only. 

^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 
^Includes establishments with change of ownership during 
1978^. 
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assistance while raising incomes and enhancing 
tax revenues. Data from the Ozaric study suggest 
that employment growth in the 10-county area 
provided job opportunities for persons with little 
labor force experience. Almost 24 percent of 
those persons who worlced 1 or more weeks dur* 
ing 1983 did not work during 1978. These people 
are referred to as recent entrants in the following 
discussion. 

Over half the recent entrants were youths, 16-24 
years old (table 18). Many of these youths were 
making the transition from student to worker. 
Because many of the recent entrants were of 
school age and had not finished their formal 
education, experienced workers were more likely 
to have some college background than recent en- 
trants. Females, who accounted for only 37 per* 
cent of the experienced workers, made up 61 per* 
cent of the recent entrants. 

Compared with experienced workers, recent 
workers were less likely to be self-employed and 
among wage earners more likely to work part 
time. Most of the recent entrants were employed 
in technical occupations, relatively few worked in 
professional occupations. The differences in oc- 
cupations held by experienced workers and re- 
cent entrants contributed to the significantly 
higher weekly wages earned by experienced 
workers. 

Recent entrants did not get most of the jobs 
associated with recent economic growth in the 
area. Experienced workers were as likely to be 
employed in new and growth establishments as 
recent entrants. However, recent entrants were 
significantly more likely to be employed in low- 
wage industries than were experienced workers 
(table 19). Recent entrants were also more likely 
to work in services-producing establishments and 
recreation establishments than were experienced 
workers. 

Economic growth provided employment oppor- 
tunities for persons with limited work experience 
(mostly youths and women). However, most of the 
jobs held by recent entrants were low-wage jobs. 
Recent entrants found jobs in new and growth 
establishments to the same degree as experienced 
workers, but recent entrants were significantly 
more likely to work in low-wage establishments 
and services-producing industries, including 
recreation establishments, than experienced 
workers were. As recent entrants gain work ex- 
perience and job skills, however, they should be 
able to move into higher wage establishments 
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and professional occupations to the same degree 
as more experienced workers. 



Roles of Government in Employment 
Growth 

Government may contribute to rural job creation 
because it adds to communities' total employ- 
Table 18<-S«lect»d characttrlttles of rvcant entrants 
and exparftncad worlctrs, 1W3 

Employed in 1983—^ 



Item 




Also 


Not employed 




Total 


employed in 


in 1978 






1978 


(recent entrants) 






Number 




cmployBd persons 


74,060 


56,610 


17,450 






Percent 




Residency status: 








Lon0*terni 








resident 


51.3 


47.6 




Inmigrant 


48.7 


52.4 


36.6 


Sex: 








Male 


f .0 


tsO 0. 




Female 


42.7 


Of .£ 




Age: 








15.24 years 


16.7 


D. 1 


D4.0 


25-34 years 


22.9 


24.0 


1Q <i 


35 years and older 


60.4 


70.9 




Education: 








Less than high 








school 


23.9 


22.2 


29.3 


nign school 


48.8 


48.4 


50.2 


Some college 


27.3 


29.4 


20.5 


Self-employed 


26.4 


29.4 


16.6 


Wage workers 






working: 








Full-time2 


65.1 


65.0 


65.1 


Part-time 


8.5 


5.6 


18:3 


Major occupation: 








Executive, 








administrative. 








managerial, and 








professional 


29.7 


34.8 


13.2 


Technical, 






marketing. 








sales, clerical, 








and services 


42.8 


38.2 


57.7 


Production and 






related 








occupations 


27.5 


27.0 


29.1 






Doiiars 




Average weekly 








earnings, 1983^ 


252 


279 


169 



ment and income levels. Government can also 
provide capital and technical assistance for 
private sector establishments and can provide the 
physical and social infrastructure which supports 
private business operations. 

Government as an Employer 

In the lO^ounty study area, some 500 government 
units, including public school districts, provided 
7,360 jobs, or 13 percent of total wage and salary 
jobs (table 1). This figure is lower than the 1982 
national nonmetro rate of 19 percent (22). About a 
third of these jobs were with Federal and State 
government units. Nearly 45 percent of the govern- 
ment employees worked in high-wage units with 
average weekly wages greater than $262 (table 2). 

Growth in government employment in the study 
area was minimal. Most government units, 69 per- 

Table IS^Labor force experience of worlcers, by 
selected characteristics of Industries In 
which workers were employed, 1984 

Linked worker's employ* 



Item 


Total 


Experienced 
worker 


Recent 
entrant 






Number 




All linked wage and 








salary employees^ 


25,180 


18,990 


6,190 






Percent 




Industry 








characteristics: 








Wage category— ^ 








Low-wage 


49.1 


44.6 


63.4 


Mean-wage 


22.3 


24.3 


15.7 


High*wage 


28.6 


31.1 


20.9 


Type— 








Government 


19.0 


19.6 


17.0 


Goods-producing 


26.4 


28.6 


19.8 


Services-^producing 


54.6 


51.8 


63.2 


Recreation 


17.0 


13.7 


27.0 


Size— 








M9 paid employees 


44.8 


43.5 


48.9 


20 or more paid 








employees 


55.2 


56.5 


51.1 


Employment change, 








1978-84— 








New establishments 


8.5 


7.6 


11.1 


Growth establish* 




ments 


58.9 


59.0 


58.5 


No-growth estab- 








llshments^ 


32.6 


33.4 


30.4 



^Includes persons working 1 or more weeks some time in 
1983. 

^Worked 30 or more hours per week. 
3Based on earnings of full-time wage and salary workers 
working 1 or more weeks In 1983. 



^Wage and salary workers sampled from the employment 
roles of the surveyed establishments. 

^Distribution is for establishments with full-time employees 
only. 

^Includes establishments with change of ownership be* 
tween 1978 and 1984. 
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cent, did not expand employment. Many govern- 
ment units were special purpose districts in the 
area, staffed only by volunteers or a few paid 
employees in both 1978 and 1984. Only 6 percent 
of the area's new jobs were in government units, 
although 37 percent of the measurable decline in 
jobs occurred in government units (table 6). 

Government as a Source of Capital 

One objective of this study was to determine the 
extent to which public sector funds expanded 
employment opportunities in the area. We asked 
private sector establishments the following ques- 
tion regarding sources of funds: 

Since January 1,1972, were the following 
sources of capital used to finance outlays for 
land, buildings, or equipment when first 
locating in the 10-county area or for any ex- 
pansions that resulted in more persons being 
employed by this unit? 

We followed this question with a list of sources, 
including public agencies, private sector financial 
institutions, savings or retained earnings, per- 
sonal noncommercial loans, and corporate stock. 



The role of government in providing direct capital 
to private businesses in the area was limited. 
Only 5 percent of the establishments used a 
public agency's direct or guaranteed loan during 
the preceding 12 years to start or expand their 
businesses (table 20). Large establishments 
benefited more from public funds than did small 
establishments. Goods producers were more like- 
ly to use public sources of funds than services 
producers. Publicly assisted capital may have 
been a significant source of funds for a few 
businesses, but overall, dependence on govern- 
ment capital was minimal in the study area. 

About half of all private sector establishments 
used internal sources (retained earnings, savings, 
or sale of corporate stock) to fund startups or ex- 
pansions. About half also used external sources 
(private sector financia! institutions and personal 
noncommercial borrowing). Some establishments 
used more than one source of funds. Small estab- 
lishments with no paid employees or part-time 
employees only more often depended on internal 
souces of funds than on external sources. One 
can assume that small family-operated 
businesses rely on their own savings for startups 
and expansions. 



Table ^^-y^Jy^JJj*^^^^^ by sources of capital for establishment or expansion, 



Private sector 
establishments 



Establishments 



Retained earnings, 

savings, or sale 
of corporate stock 



Sources of capitaP 



Private sector 
or personal 
loans 



Public agencies 



All establishments 

Establishment wage category: 
Low-wage 
Mean-wage 
HIgh'wage 

No fulHime employees 

Type of Industry. 
Goods-producing 
Services-producing 

Size of industry: 
1-19 paid employees 
20 or more paid employees 
No paid employees 

Single establishments 

Multiestablishments 



Number 
7,180 



2,870 
570 
500 

3.240 



910 

6,270 



4.060 
430 
2,690 

5,960 

1,220 



51 



49 
30 
38 
59 



56 
50 



47 
44 
59 

54 



' Percent 
52 



56 
67 
47 
46 



58 
51 



54 
61 
46 

54 

39 



12 
4 
5 
3 



12 
3 



4 

13 
3 

5 

3 



caoairbormZ^^^ ^tn*"^ institutions. Public sources of capital include loan guarantees or 

ic?n?m^c Snn^^^^^ ^'"^^ Administration, Farmers Home Administration. 

souTceMhu?^^^^^^^^^ ^'^'^ ^'^'^ ^^"^ establishment may have used more than one 
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Employment Services and Training 

Government, among its other activities in economic 
development, also provides job training programs 
and employment services for unemployed, low- 
skilled, inexperienced, and displaced workers. 
However, the rate of participation in formal 
employment and training programs by the area's 
adults was low. In July 1984, among the popula- 
tion 16 years and older, only 8 percent had par- 
ticipated in a formal job training program (table 

21) . Government agencies, including public scnools, 
the military, and other government units, spon- 
sored 62 percent of the job training received by 
the area's residents. 

Participants in job training programs, whether 
sponsored by governments or other organiza- 
tions, were more likely than nonparticipants to be 
in the middle age group of 25*34 years old, to 
have had some college education, and to be re- 
cent inmigrants to the area. Seventy-two percent 
of the job training participants were employed 
compared with 46 percent of the nonparticipants. 
When type of training is considered by broad oc- 
cupational categories, the occupations most 
represented were sales and clerical positions, 
mechanics, and repair and production positions. 
About 87 percent of all participants completed 
their training, and 59 percent of those said their 
training led to a job or promotion. 

The occupations for which most trainees prepared 
corresponded with the occupations employers in- 
dicated they had difficulty in filling, in particular, 
sales, clerical, and service workers. About 43 per- 
cent of all employers reported they had difficulty 
in finding qualified persons to fill positions (tabia 

22) . Larger employers had more difficulty finding 
qualified employees than did small employers. 

Use of State employment agencies by establish- 
ments seeking workers and by people looking for 
jobs was limited compared with the numbers of 
employers and workers who used more informal 
search methods (table 23). About a fifth of the 
establishments hiring workers in 1984 and about 
a tenth of the workers hired since 1984 used 
State employment agencies. Most job-seekers 
and employers depended upon walk-ins and refer- 
rals from friends and other businesses. 

Relatively few workers in the area participated in 
the Job Training Partnership Act or Women in 
Need (WIN) progams. Only about 200 workers 
were in positions where the salary was paid or 
supplemented by Federal or State employment 



programs during the summer of 1984. Most of 
these worked in government units. 

Government Infrastructure 

While governments' direct role in employment, 
grants and loans, employment services, and job 
training was minimal, government outlays have 
contributed to public infrastructure which sup- 
ports private business operations. Between 1978 



Table 21— Selected characteristics of partlcifMnts and 
nonparticipants in Job training proorams, 
July 1984^ 



Participants in Nonparticipants in 
job training job training 



Number 



Adult population 


9,860 


130,000 






Percent 


Sex: 






Male 


55.0 


47.2 


Female 


45.0 


52.8 


Age: 






16-24 years 


12.8 


13.5 


25-34 years 


66.6 


33.2 


35 years and older 


20.6 


53.3 


Education: 






Less than high school 


8.2 


37.3 


High school 


46.9 


42.1 


Beyond high school 


44.9 


20.6 


Residency status: 






Long-term resident 


37.5 


53.2 


Early inmigrant 


19.1 


25.4 


Recent inmigrant 


43.4 


21.4 


Employment status: 






Employed 


72.4 


46.3 


Unemployed 


10.4 


2.5 


Out of labor force 


17.2 


51.2 


Occupation trained for 






Executive 


7.6 




Professional and 






technical 


16.6 




Sales and clerical 


26.4 




Service 


14.8 




Construction, transpor- 






tation, and equipment 






operators 


9.5 




Mechanics, repairers, 






and production 






workers 


23.8 




Laborers and military 


1.32 





^ = Not applicable. 

^Includes job training received in high school, college, public 
vocational school, private professional or occupational school, 
the military, private firms, and the government. Excludes infor- 
mal on*the-job instruction or courses taken at elementary and 
high school or college for the purpose of completing graduation 
requirements. 

^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 
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and 1984, 26 percent of the area's governmental 
units started new services or expanded existing 
sen^lces for capital Infrastructure projects Includ- 
ing welter and sewer systems, road construction, 
and solid waste collection and disposal. Social ' 
services, including public housing, emergency 
medical senrices, public health services, and 
educational facilities, were developed or expanded 
by 22 percent of the government units. Eleven 
percent also increased outlays for public safety 
including fire, police, and Jails. Prior to the 1970's, 
US. Army Corps of Engineers' investments in 
large resenroirs provided the base for much of the 
area's recreational facilities. 



Potential Labor Force 

Over 50 percent of the adults living in the 
10-county area at the time of the survey were not 
working. These people represent a large potential 
labor force to support future Job growth. However, 
not ail of these nonworkers have the skills, train- 
ing, experience, or desire to find employment. 

Table 22-EstsblishiMnts reporting difficuity in fimling 
qualified penmis, by establishment 
levfstics, 19S4 



cliaracti 



Item 



Total 
establishments 



Establishments with 
difficulty In finding 
qualified workers 



Establishments with 
one or more employees^ 

Establishnnent wage 
categories: 
Low-wage 
Mean*wage 
High-wage 

No full-time employees 

Type of establishment: 
Goods-producing 
Services-producing 
Government 

Size of establishment: 
1-19 paid employees 
20 or more paid 
employees 

Employment change, 
1978^: 

New establishments 
Growth establishments 
No-growth 
establishments^ 



Number 
4,970 



3,020 
620 
680 
650 



580 
3,910 
480 



4,440 

530 



1,120 
1,690 

2,160 



Percent 
42.7 



46.8 

57.2 
32.7 
20.1 



54.2 
41.5 
39.0 



40.4 
62.1 



45.0 
46.5 

36.5 



^Establishments operated solely by self-employed owners or 
partners are excluded from this table. 

^Includes establishments with change of ownership be- 
tween 1978 and 1984. 



The characteristics of these potential workers 
and the reasons they were not working are 
presented in tables 24 and 25. 

Less than 6 percent of the persons not currently 
employed were unemployed individuals seeking 
work and available for immediate employment. 
The distribution of the unemployed by sex was 
similar to that of employed persons. However, 
compared with employed persons, the unem- 
ployed were younger and less well educated. 
Employed workers, on average, completed almost 
a full year of schooling more than did the 
unemployed. 

The largest group of nonworkers were persons 
not in the labor force who had worked prior to 
1978. Thfi" group is made up largely of retirees 
with an a\ age age of 68. On average, these 
people last worked almost 15 years ago. Almost 
90 percent of this group said they were not in- 
terested in paid employment. 

The second largest group of nonworkers consisted 
of persons not in the labor force who had worked 
within the last 5 years. These people had an 
average age of 51.7 years and completed 11.3 

Table 23— Methods used by eatabliahmefita to locate 
to^SSllSt^^ mr/thoda used by employeea 

Item Establishments reporting Workers starting 
hires In 1984^ jobs since 1978' 



Establishments 
and workers 



Methods used to 
locate workers 
or Jobs:^ 
State employ- 
ment agencies 
Walk-Ins 
Local or 
national 
advertisements 
Referrals^ 
Other sources^ 



2.700 



Number 



Percent 



33.980 



23.2 
44.1 



21.0 
48.8 
25.6 



10.2 
50.5 



4.3 
43.0 
8.4 



^ Fifty percent of the new and ongoing establishments with 
one or more paid employees had new hires in 1984. 

'Data were not obtained from persons who were employed 
In their current primary Job prior to 1978. 

^Because some establishments and persons used more 
than one source, percentages will not add to 100. 

^Includes referrals by friends, relatives. af>d other 
establishments. 

^Includes vocational schools, unions, colleges or univer- 
sities, private employment agencies, and other sources not 
already Identified. 
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years of schooling. Most (73.2 percent) of this 
group stated they were not Interested in paid 
employment, but almost 20 percent said they 
were Interested In working, but had to care for a 
child or adult or did not have transportation. 

Over 8,000 persons in the study area had never 
worked. These people were predominantly women, 
had low levels of schooling, and were about 42 
years old on average. Almost 15 percent of this 
group could not work because of ill health; 
another 22 percent wanted to work but could not 
because of family responsibilities or Inadequate 
transportation. 

The area's low unemployment rate suggests that 
If the area's Industries want to increase the size 
of their labor force, the pool of unemployed 
workers In the area may be inadequate to meet 
this increased demand for labor.^^ This situation 
is especially true of those positions that require 
high levels of education. Persons not in the labor 



^*Th9 area*8 unemployment rate was 5.9 percent compared 
with 7.6 percent for all U.S. nonmetro areas 



force would probably not enter the labor force to 
fill the labor needs of the area's industries. Many 
of those persons not in the labor force were older 
persons or retirees, had levels of education below 
those of employed persons, and were not inter- 
ested in paid employment. Thus, inmigrants may 
be the means of supporting additional job growth 
in the area, especially for positions requiring high 
levels of education. 

Implications 

The 10-county Ozark area has prospered with 
tourism and an influx of retirees. Community and 
area leaders interested in further economic 
development may need to pursue several 
strategies to ensure continued growth. 

The area's new business growth was strong with 
28 percent of the establishments beginning 
operations since 1978. However, turnover of 
business ownership is high in the area. Ten per- 
cent of all the establishments in 1984 and 28 per- 
cent of the recreation businesses, had changed 



Table 24^Adult population, 16 yean and older, not employed in July 1984, by previous work experience 



Persons not employed 

Not In labor force 

Characteristics Total Unemployed Worked some time Worked prior to Never employed 

t»etween January 1978 January 1978^ 
and January 1984^ 



Adult population 72,510 4,250 
Sex: 

Mate 38.3 55.2 

Female 61.7 44.8 

Age In i984: 

16*24 years 10.3 46.2 

25-54 years 21.6 51.4 

55 years and older 68.1 2.4^ 

Education: 

Less than high school 47.0 33.0 

High school 35.8 46.2 

Beyond high school 17.2 20.8^ 



Average age 58.7 32.4 
Average years of school 

completed 10.9 ii.3 
Average length of time since 

last wonced — ^ 



Number 



20.310 39,920 8,030 
Percent 

42.9 36.4 2 72 

57.1 63.6 72.8 

10.7 02 41.5 

33.3 12.4 22.4 

56.0 87.6 36.1 

41.1 49.2 58.5 
38.3 34.2 31.9 

20.6 16.6 9.6 

Years 

51.7 68.4 41.6 
11.3 10.7 10.4 

2.8 14.8 - 



— as Not applicable. 

^Includes persons who worked 1 or more weeks for pay or were self*employed. 
^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 

^Average not shown because the unemployed included 248 persons who had never worked; 92 p&rcent of the unemployed 
workers had worked since January i976. 
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Tabto 2S— RMsora ghrM for not looking for work by the 
adult population, 16 yoars and older, by 
previous work experience 



Persons not in the la bor force, July 1984 
Previous work experience 



Item 



Worked sometime Worked 
Total between January prior to Never 
1978 ar>d January employed 
January 1984^ 1978^ 







Number 






Adult population 68,260 


20,310 


39,920 


8,030 






Percent 






Discouraged 










worker^ 


1.1 


2.13 


03 


3.83 


III health 


8.1 


6.5 


7.5 


14.9 


Not Interested 








in paid 










employment 


80.5 


73.2 


88.6 


59.1 


Interested in 






paid employ- 










ment but 










could not 










work^ 


10.3 


18.2 


3.9 


22.2 



^Includes persons who worked 1 or more weeks for pay or 
were self-employed. 

^Includes persons who had stopped looking for work 
because they believed none was available. 

^Estimate based on fewer than 10 unweighted observations. 

^Includes persons who were interested in paid employment, 
but had to care for a child or sick or aged adult or did not 
have transportation to and from a work place. 

ownership since 1978. Small business assistance, 
Including technical and educational programs 
and capital financing, can help such firms survive 
and expand later A longer tourist season would 
also help both owners and workers In recreation 
businesses. 

Establishments with headquarters outside the 
area accounted for almost half of the area^s 
employment In goods production. Civic leaders in 
rural areas should be sensitive to problems en- 
countered by branch establishments. Establish- 
ments with absentee owners may be lured away 
more easily than establishment?^ with local 
owners. Industry visitation programs 'joupled with 
local government assistance In solving Industry 
problems can help retain these establishments. 

The recreation Industry contributed significantly 
to the area's economic growth, accounting for 15 
percent of the establishments and 16 percent of 
the workers. However, encouraging growth In 
recreation Industries may not be an economically 
sound rural development strategy for many areas. 
The Ozark area Is endowed with resources, such 



as mountains and lakes, that attract many 
tourists to the area. Many areas may not have the 
resources needed to support recreational estab- 
lishments. Even areas with the potential for 
recreation-based growth should note that the 
Ozark area's recreational Industry was character- 
ized by small firms, a high percentage of part- 
time jobs, and a high ownership turnover among 
establishments. 

Over half of the area's jobs. Including most of the 
new jobs since 1978, were In the service sector. 
Jobs In service sector establishments, especially 
In recreation establishments, typically paid low 
weekly wages on average. However, low-paying 
jobs are better than unemployment. These jobs 
may also provide youths and new entrants to the 
labor force with opportunities to gain the work 
skills and experience necessary to climb the job 
ladder. 

Rural areas may need to attract and promote 
higher paying Industries such as manufacturers 
and other goods producers rather than service In- 
dustries. These higher paying Industries may pro- 
vide the means for rural v/orkers to Increase their 
economic well-being. 

Local Institutions should also increase and target 
job training programs to local residents who have 
been disadvantaged In obtaining high-wage and 
professional-executive jobs In relation to In- 
mlgrants. These Inmlgrants on average had more 
education than long-term residents. Increased job 
training is one way to help local residents get 
higher paying jobs. Such training would also 
benefit youths and new entrants to the labor force. 

Local areas should not lose sight of the Impor- 
tance of retirees to the economy. Although 
retirees were only a small portion of the study 
area's labor force, they represented a significant 
source of Income. Within the study site, the per 
capita Income In retirees' households was about 
the same as that In nonretlrees' households. 
Because retirees' income Is more stable than 
employment Income, retirement communities may 
be less sensitive to recessions than other areas. 
Continued promotion of retirement centers de- 
pends upon the area's amenities. These amenities 
Include not only the natural resources of an area, 
but also private and public facilities, such as 
housing, transportation services, medical care 
facilities, and retail trade merchants that cater to 
the needs of the elderly. 
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Appendix A: Survey Design and 
Procedures 

Researchers from the Economic Research Service 
(ERS) designed the study, developed the ques- 
tionnaires, edited the data, and conducted the 
analysis. Statisticians from the Statistical Report- 
ing Service (SRS), now the National Agricultural 
Statistics Service (NASS), participated in develop- 
ing the sample and survey materials. Data were 
collected by enumerators from the Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and Columbia, Missouri, SRS offices. 

A random stratified multiple-frame design was 
used to survey employers and households. The 
establishment list frame was composed both of 
private sector and public sector employers and 
businesses. The list frame of establishments was 
constructed from telephone directories. Govern- 
ment census lists. State directories of manufac- 
turers, and contacts with local officials. Military 
installations, other than U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers* dams and reservoirs, were excluded 
from the list frame as were traditional agricultural 
farms and churches. However, some specialized 
activities, classified as agriculture, for example, 
worm farms, were included. Also included were 
church-affiliated groups offering social services, 
for example, day care centers and camps. The list 
frame of private businesses included each estab- 
lishment of the same firm and each independent 
company at the same location. For government 
units, each location or establishment was 
separately included on the list frame except for 
county and city governments where all functions 
and all locations were combined as one entry on 
the list frame. Separately incorporated housing 
authorities were listed separately. 

A sample of establishments was selected for in- 
terviews. The characteristics of employers were 
based on this sample. A sample of persons 
employed in the sample establishments, in- 
cluding owner-operators of proprietorships and 
partnerships, was selected for interviews in the 
household survey. This sample of employees 
became the list frame for the household sample 
and the basis for the linked worker sample. 

Area frames were used to account for the in- 
completeness of the list frames. The establish- 
ment area frame was used to estimate those 
establishments not on the list. The household 
area frame was used to collect data on those 
households whose members were either all 
unemployed, out of the labor force, self-employed 
in agriculture, employed by establishments not 



on the list, employed by establishments on the 
list that refused to participate in the survey, or 
employed outside the study area. 

The establishment sample was stratified by Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) and by three 
size groups as measured by the number of 
employees (33). There were eight groups: (1) 
manufacturing; (2) mining, construction, and other 
goods producers; (3) transportation, communica- 
tions, public utilities, finance, insurance, and real 
estate; (4) recreation, including eating and drink- 
ing places, lodging places, museums, and amuse- 
ment and recreation services; (5) wholesale and 
retail trade other than eating and drinking places; 

(6) services other than those listed in recreation; 

(7) governments of counties and towns with 1980 
populations of more than 1,000 people; and (8) all 
other government units. The three establishment 
size groups were based on number of employees: 
(1) 19 or fewer employees, including those with 
no paid employees; (2) 20-99 employees; and (3) 
100 or more employees (app. table 1). 

The employer size groups were not proportionately 
distributed; thus, each employer size group was 
sampled at a different rate to assure a represent- 
ative sample. Private and public establishments 
with 19 or fewer employees were sampled at the 
rate of 1 in 13. Units with 20-9S employees were 
sampled at a rate of one in four. All large 
establishments with 100 or more employees were 
surveyed. Two exceptions to these overall estab- 
lishment sampling rates were incorporated into 
the sample design. First, all counties and all 
towns with more than 1,000 population in 1980 
were enumerated. Second, manufacturing and 
recreation establishments with 19 or fewer 
employees were sampled at the rate of 1 in 10. A 
replacement was not selected when a list frame 
establishment with fewer than 100 employees 
refused to participate in the survey. Information 
collected from the establishments included prin- 
cipal products or services provided, total employ- 
ment for 1978 and 1984, and employment 
characteristics such as occupations and sex of 
workers, part-time and full-time workers, and 
average wage and salary of full-time workers. 

Before the enumerator concluded the interview 
with a sampled list frame establishment, the 
enumerator drew a random sample of employees 
from the establishment's list of current employ- 
ees, including proprietors and partners actively 
working in the business. Each employee selected 
from the list became part of the list frame for 
households and was interviewed at home. 
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Enumerators collected Information on household 
composition, characteristics of household 
members, employment status, employment 
history back to 1978, types of jobs held by all 
household members 16 years or older, residency 



status, and household income. The establish- 
ment's identification was included on the 
employee's questionnaire, thereby assuring that 
linkage could be made with the unit's 
characteristics during data analysis. 



Appendix table I—List frame universe and sample of establishments, employees, household members, and 
employer-employee link sample, by stratum 



Industry 

and 

size 
stratum^ 



Establishment 
universe 



Establishments 
(primary sample units) 



Completions 



Out of 
business^ 



Employee 
household 
completions^ 



Employee 
household 
members 
completions 



Employer-employee 
link sample 

Employers Employees 



Number 



Mining and 
construction: 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

Manufacturing: 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

TCPU and FIRE:< 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

Recreation:^ 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

Wholesale and 
other retail 
trade: 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

Other services: 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

Governments of 
counties and 
large towns: 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

Other government: 
Smalt 
Medium 
Large 

Total 

^Small, fewer than 20 employees; medium, 20-99 employees; and large, 100 or more employees. 
2Establishments that were part of the sample but had terminated operation by the survey date. 

3|n situations where a household had more than one member employed by a list frame employer, we adjusted the household 
expansion factor to reflect the household's increased probability of being selected. 

<TCPU is transportation, communication, and public utilities. FIRE is finance, Insurance, and real estate. 

^Recreation includes eating and drinking places; hotels, motels, campgrounds; amusement and recreation services; and 
museums. 



514 
8 
1 



259 
53 
33 



713 
30 
4 



1,174 
70 
9 



2,025 
37 
3 



1,631 
22 
3 



8 
13 
5 



320 
55 
11 



7,001 



22 
2 
0 



121 
8 
17 



36 
5 
3 



77 
10 
8 



96 
5 
2 



62 
5 
3 



8 

13 
5 



24 
8 
11 

450 



44 

0 
0 



1 
0 
0 



2 
0 
0 



16 
0 
0 



25 
0 
0 



14 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

62 



22 
2 
0 



26 
17 
44 



32 
8 
7 



75 
23 
32 



84 
9 
0 



54 
6 
11 



20 
36 
11 



23 
24 
23 

589 



55 
5 
0 



52 
33 
81 



61 
13 
12 



156 
42 
56 



165 
23 
0 



109 
11 

20 



43 
74 
23 



39 
43 
54 

1,170 



14 
2 
0 



16 
6 
12 



26 
4 
2 



57 
10 
7 



63 
5 
0 



43 
3 
3 



8 
13 
3 



17 
6 
9 

329 



22 
2 
0 



26 
17 
44 



32 
8 
7 



75 
23 
32 



84 
9 
0 



54 
6 
11 



20 
36 
11 



23 
24 
23 

589 



41 



31 



The sampling rate of employees also varied by 
establishment size. Employees in establishments 
with 19 or fewer employees were sampled at a 
rate of one in three. Employees in establishments 
with 20-99 employees were sampled at a rate of 1 
in 15. And employees in establishments with 100 
or more employees were sampled at a rate of 1 in 
60. At least one employee or owner-operator was 
sampled at every establishment. 

The supplemental area frame sample for house- 
holds and establishments was s^Aratified into 
eight classes, or strata, based on three land use 
patterns, percentage of elderly residing in the 
area, and proximity to a lake (app. table 2). Urban 
strata generally had over 20 dwellings per square 
mile; suburban strata were small towns with 
generally 10-20 dwellings per square mile; and 
rural strata were open country areas with generally 
fewer than 20 dwellings per square mile. Elderly 
strata had at least 40 percent of their population 
over age 65. Lake strata were located near reser- 
voirs and did not have at least 40 percent of their 
population over age 65. In the urban strata, a seg- 
ment was approximately a city block; in the 
suburban strata, the segment was about one- 
eighth of a square mile; and in the rural strata, a 
segment was about 1 square mile. The segments 
were sampled at varying rates ranging from 1 in 7 
for the urban elderly strata to 1 in 56 for the rural 



strata not near a lake and not having many elderly 
people (app. table 2). The household sampling 
rate within the sampled segments was one in 
four for all area frame strata. Enumerators inter- 
viewed all establishments not included on the list 
frame of establishments that were found in the 
sampled segments. 

The survey field work was divided into three 
phases. Phase 1 involved identifying households 
and establishments in the area frame. The area 
frame sample was a two-stage stratified cluster 
design, where the first stage of sampling was the 
segment and the second stage was the household 
or establishment. Phase 2 involved interviewing 
the selected list frame establishments and ob- 
taining the employee list. Phase 3 required 
screening area frame households and area frame 
establishments. During phase 3, enumerators 
also interviewed employee households obtained 
from employer lists during phase 2. The 
enumerators collected data by conducting per- 
sonal interviews during the 1984 summer. The 
questionnaires from households and employers 
were edited to detect and correct omissions and 
inconsistencies. Completed questionnaires were 
obtained from 545 private sector establishments, 
72 public.sector units, and 1,159 households 
which contained 1,719 members a^ed 16 and over 
(app. table 3). 



Appendix table 2^Area frame universe, sample segments, and completions for establishments and households, 
by stratum 



Establishments Households 

Stratum Segment Segments Segments with one or Employer Segments with one Completions 
universe sampled more completions completions or more completions 

House- Household members 
holds 



Urban elderly 


349 


50 


19 


Urban 


375 


40 


9 


Suburban elderly 


536 


72 


16 


Suburban lake 


263 


34 


8 


Suburban 


466 


40 


17 


Rural elderly 


388 


34 


3 


Rural lake 


429 


30 


2 


Rural 


5,616 


100 


7 


Total 


8,422 


400 


81 



Number 








58 


28 


49 


38 


11 


21 


31 


27 


38 


62 


232 


185 


9 


21 


50 


50 


28 


32 


96 


98 


6 


18 


29 


28 


3 


15 


20 


22 


14 


53 


63 


101 


167 


250 


570 


549 



32 



Appendix table 3— Questionnaires completed by establishments and households, by sample frame 

Establishment Household Questionnaires completed 

Sample frame questionnaires questionnaires for household members 

completed completed 16 years and older 



Number 



Establishments: 

Private sector 545 — — 

List frame 381 — — 

Area frame 164 — ~ 

Public sector 72 — — 

List frame . 69 — — 

Area frame 3 _ — 

Total establishments 617 — — 

Households: 

List frame — 589 1,170 

Area frame — 570 549 

Total households — 1,159 1,719 



— = Not applicable. 



Appendix B: Calculation of Variance 
Statistics 

The complexity of the survey design precluded 
using simple random sample formulas to calcu- 
late certain variance statistics required to test 
differences among means, proportions, and totals. 
We estimatec^ the variance statistics required for 
testing using th^ following formulas. We used the 
same formulas to calculate variances for the 
population and for subclasses. In situations 
where the subclass size was considerably less 
than the total number of primary sample units 
(establishments and area segments), the resulting 
estimate may seriously underestimate the sub- 
class variance (74). Unless otherwise noted, we 
performed no statistical testing unless the 
subclass contained at least 30 observations. 

For the variance of total estimates, the formula 
(14, p. 135) is: 



V(Y) = L (1-f.)F,^ 



h = 1 



2: 



1 J 



fh = the primary sample unit sampling rate 
for the hth stratum, 

Fh = expansion factor for the hth stratum, 



nh = the number of primary sample units in 
the hth stratum, and 

Yhi = the variable to be estimated within 
the ith primary sample unit and hth 
stratum where: 



For the variance of ratio means, the formula (14, 
p. 207) is: 



V (R) = Vl^k JL [V(Y) + R2 V(^) - 2R GOV (5^, Y)]. 

For the variance of a difference between two 
ratio means or two totals, the formula (14, p. 209) 

is: 

V(R-~R') = V(R) + V(R') - 2C0V(R,R'). 

We assumed the covariance term to be zero in all 
comparisons in the report. Although the cluster- 
ing aspect of the survey design may underesti- 
mate the variance if the covariance term is not in- 
cluded, we did not consider the bias serious (14). 
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